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DITOR’S PAGE 





DEAR READER: 


pinnae technological advances and dramatic theories, claims and 

counterclaims concerning the military forces required for success in 
any future war sometimes seem to obscure the primacy of Infantry as the 
conclusive element in combat. However, this vital capability of the Infantry 
is ever present and must not be lost sight of by the public or by the other 
arms and services that support the Infantry. The Infantry always has been 
and still is the dominant combat force in the Army and the instrument of 
ultimate decision in any kind of warfare. Secretary of the Army Wilber M. 
Brucker has pointed out that, “The final decision in any conflict must be 
obtained where man lives—on the ground. No technological advance has 
changed that.” The Infantry, more than any other arm, has the versatility, 
flexibility and experience to utilize and exploit, in any combination, the 
support of all technological developments and all supporting arms and 
services to achieve victory at any specific point, at any precise moment 
and under any condition of conflict. The Infantry of today is a different 
kind of Infantry from that we have known in the past. While it retains 
its capability of decisiveness in conventional warfare, it is designed to live 
and to destroy the enemy on the atomic battlefield. With armor-protected 
carriers that will “swim” and that can be airlifted, the Infantry is the most 
mobile force in the Army today. It can move over land and water or 
through and from the air to apply the exact amount of decisive force 
required, anywhere in the world. Every Infantryman, in thought, action 
and bearing, must reflect this dominant role of which he is a part. 
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This is the Army’s new Hawk, a missile system which is lethal 
to low-flying aircraft at long ranges. Coupled with the Nike 


system, it beefs up our antiaircraft defenses. See page 105. 














Wants Pentomic Details 


Sir: 

I have recently sent in my renewal for 
Infantry, a publication I wouldn’t miss. 
I am going to make a concerted effort to 
get every officer and EM in my National 
Guard unit to subscribe. I believe it 
should be a must on the reading list for 
every Infantryman whether on active 
duty, in the National Guard or in the 
Reserves. 

Inasmuch as there has been quite a bit 
published in narrative form concerning 
the new pentomic division and the battle 
group, I would like to suggest that Jn- 
fantry publish one of the new TOEs for 
the various groups. I would like to see a 
detailed breakdown showing ranks, 
weapons, compositions of teams, etc., for 
the new rifle companies, headquarters 
and headquarters company and mortar 
battery. We all “hear so much but act- 
ually know so little” and since the actual 
TOEs won’t be out and available to 
units for some time, I think you would be 
doing all National Guard and Reserve 
units a big favor by doing so... . 

John J. Arkels 
Captain, Infantry, ALASNG 
Fairbanks, Alaska 


All TOEs for the new pentomic In- 
fantry division are still classified “For 
Official Use Only” and cannot be pub- 
lished in Infantry. The TOEs are being 
distributed on a need-to-know basis to 
units presently undergoing reorganiza- 
tion. Until such time as they are given 
Army-wide distribution, Infantry will 





ETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


present all releasable information on or-} ten 
ganization, weapons and tactics, for the | Gu 
battle group and lower units. For the§ ot' 
answers to many of your questions, see} in 
the packages of articles on the new divi-¥ Fo 


sion in the July and October issues—f iss 
Editor. for 
In} 
or 
Foreign Subscribers Benefit I ¢ 
pal 
Sir: In; 


I subscribed to IJnfantry last year— % 
through La bibliothéque du Ministérep "@ 





























de la Défense Nationale, Brussels. co 
I am now serving in the Third Bat- 
talion, Parachutist Commando, Kamina- 
Base II, Belgian Congo, and would like 
to renew my subscription to Infantry 44 
personally, if possible. | would like wf ,, 
receive also the binder. . . . to 
I will not finish this note without tak § _,, 
ing the opportunity to tell you how muci ff ,, 
I have enjoyed reading /nfantry. In m 
opinion and to my knowledge it is th WV 
most interesting contemporary military ¢; 
magazine. It is “a necessity” for ever 
Infantry officer who wants to be up-to 4 
date. A 
H. J. G. Depoorter ” 
Kamina-Base II ¢] 
Belgian Congo D 
d 
We are always pleased to hear tha P 
Infantry is interesting to Infantrymer P 
of other countries. Military personnel o u 
free world nations may subscribe to Ir t 
fantry by writing to The Book Depar: t 
ment, U. 8S. Army Infantry School, F f 





Benning, Georgia —Faditor. 
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Dear Sir: 

[| enclose payment for the renewal of 
my subscription and also express my de- 
sire to take the permanent plan. 

After my graduation from O.C.S. 
(National Guard Class #1) at Fort 
Benning I was appointed a second lieu- 
tenant in the Puerto Rico National 
Guard. I have made a great deal of use 
of the up-to-date information in Infantry 
in the preparation of instruction. 

For example I used the January 1957 
issue to prepare a combat training drill 
for summer camp... . I would say that 
Infantry is the best supplement to old 
or new manuals that I have ever seen. 
| am making arrangements in my com- 
pany to have every NCO subscribe to 
Infantry. Some of them are already ac- 
quainted with the magazine and some 
have expressed to me the desire of be- 
coming subscribers. . . 

Sergio Hugo Charon 


2nd Lt, C.E., P.R.N.G. 


We hope that other National Guard 
oficers, and reserve officers too, will en- 
courage their noncommissioned officers 
to subscribe to Infantry. We will always 
endeavor to provide information that will 
be helpful in your training.—Editor. 


Winning Team 
Sir: 

I feel that Infantry magazine is one of 
the finest military publications of today. 
Although I am an artillery officer with 
much pride in my branch, I realize that 
the combined arms team, properly em- 
ploved, leads to success in combat. To- 
day’s army officer, both regular and re- 
serve, must be a specialist in his field and 
also must be versatile to the point of 
understanding the problems confronting 
the other branches of the service. Since 
the ground-gaining arm, assisted by the 
fire support element, is a winning team, 
the sooner I understand the Infantry- 
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man’s problems the sooner I will become 
a fully qualified artillery officer. 
John Pearson 
Ist Lt, Artillery, INDNG 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


One of the primary purposes of In- 
fantry is to assist active army, National 
Guard and reserve officers and non-com- 
missioned officers of all brances to keep 
up with the organization, tactics and 
techniques of the Infantry. This will 
help to insure the teamwork needed when 
the chips are down.—Editor. 


Battle Drill 
Sir: 
Here at Fort Ord we have started to 
teach ‘Battle Drill” to our basic trainees. 
. . There seems to be a difference of 
opinion on the actions of the maneuver 
element in a problem we have set up for 
teaching maneuver left. The terrain in 
the problem area is such that there is 
concealment all the way up to the assault 
line. We have manzanita brush over 
waist high. One opinion is that the 
maneuver element should advance in a 
series of rushes or by crawling, without 
firing, until the assault line is reached. 
The other opinion is that the maneuver 
element should advance with two men 
rushing and three men firing and vice- 
versa. The argument in this particular 
case is whether the men should fire while 
advancing or move up to the assault line 
before taking up the fire. I talked to the 
men who were acting as the aggressor. 
They said they couldn’t spot the ma- 
neuver element until the men raised up 
to fire. When they did raise up the ag- 
gressor could keep track of how close 
they were getting to the objective. I con- 
tend that if the maneuver element can 
get up to the assault line without firing, 
terrain permitting, it should not fire. The 
principal job is to get up to the objective 
while the support element keeps the 
Continued on page 102 
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WHY FIVE? PART Ill 








This is a continuation of the “package” of related articles on the 


new pentomic 


INFANTRY 
DIVISION 


he two past issues of Jnfantry dis- 

cussed basic organization, offensive 
tactics, firepower and mobility, both air 
and ground, for the pentomic Infantry 
division. In this issue we continue the 
“package” of material on the new divi- 
sion with articles on defensive tactics for 
the battle group and rifle company, com- 
munications and medical support. 

To review briefly the highlights of pre- 
vious discussions for the reader who may 
have missed them, here are a few of the 
important changes which have taken 
place in the Infantry division. Total 
strength of the division has been cut 
from 17,460 men to 13,748; yet, the fox- 
hole (riflemen in squads) strength has 
been increased by more than 450 men. 
Instead of three regiments, the pentomic 
division has five battle groups, each of 
which is composed of 1427 officers and 
men. The battle group has a headquar- 


ters and headquarters company, four rifle 
companies and a field artillery heavy 
mortar battery. The division artillery has 
an atomic capability. There is no or- 
ganic antiaircraft unit. All logistical and 
administrative support units are grouped 
under a new division trains headquarters. 
For other changes see the organization 
chart, Figure 1. 

Reorganization of the division requires 
many major revisions in tactics. The 
division is designed to conduct operations 
in active atomic warfare or under condi- 
tions in which the threat of atomic war- 
fare exists. The tactical mission of the 
new battle group and rifle company is 
the same as that for the regiment and 
rifle company of the triangular division: 
“To close with and destroy or capture 
the enemy’. Dispersion, mobility and 
atomic fire support become important 
tactical considerations. It is necessary to 





consider tactics for both mounted and 
dismounted operations. 

Over-all firepower of the division has 
been increased. The 60mm mortars and 
57mm rifles in the rifle company of the 
triangular division have been dropped 
but in their place there are three 81mm 
mortars and two 106mm rifles. The new 
rifle company has eight M-1919A6 ma- 
chineguns and 12 rocket launchers. In 
addition, there are 453 more riflemen in 
the squads of the pentomic division — 51 
more in the new rifle company. New 
weapons recently adopted include the 
M-14 and M-15 rifles and the M-60 
machinegun. 

Ground mobility in the pentomic In- 
fantry division has been increased even 
though there are fewer vehicles than in 
the old triangular division. This has been 
accomplished by the 22% reduction in 
personnel strength in the new division, 
the functional assignment of vehicles on 
a “need” basis and by the pooling of 
vehicles for centralized control. Further, 


the division now has a transportation 
battalion, composed of a truck transport 
company and two armored carrier com. 
panies. 

Air mobility has also been increased, 
giving the new division greater capabil- 
ities in the concentration and dispersal 
of combat forces. Organic aviation has 
been increased from 26 to 50 fixed and 
rotary wing aircraft, located in a new 
aviation company. 


pentomic Infantry division is scheduled 
for completion in the January issue of 
Infantry. However, future issues will 
continue to discuss various aspects of the 
division with articles on the tactical em- 
ployment of small units, supporting fires, 
changes and 
modifications in concepts. Infantry read- 


logistics, organizational 
ers will continue to receive up-to-date 
and accurate information on the new 
division as rapidly as it becomes available 
for publication. 


Figure 1. The new Infantry division 
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Tactics- Defense 


PENTOMIC INFANTRY DIVISION 


6 pee operations on the atomic 
battlefield are characterized by flex- 
ibility, dispersion and the necessity for 
defensive localities disposed in great 
depth. The defensive localities occupied 
by and within the battle group may be 
linear or circular in nature; in either 
case, provision will be made to reduce, to 
the minimum, vulnerabilities to enemy 
itomic weapons through maximum dis- 
persal, and provision will be made for 
ill-around defense of defensive localities. 
With atomic weapons in his own arsenal, 
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By Lt Col James W. Hungate 


the defender can take advantage of every 
opportunity—and create opportunities 
to regain the initiative. Defensive oper- 
ations must be conducted aggressively to 
destroy the enemy and maintain high 
morale. Nuclear weapons give the com- 
mander a greater capability to utilize 
the offensive to accomplish his defensive 
mission. 

Enemy atomic capability favors broad 
and deep dispersion of a defending unit, 
but the dispersion must not jeopardize 
accomplishment of the defensive mission. 
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) Lt Col James W. Hungate received 
} a direct commission in 1942 and served 
} in the Pacific Theater. He accepted a 
regular commission in 1947 and be- 
,; came an instructor at the Infantry 
? School. He then spent two years as a 
g student at the Infantry School and the 
4 Command and General Staff College. 
} Following a three-year tour of duty in 
} Austria, he returned to his alma mater, 
, Washington State College, as an in- 
structor. In 1955 he went to Korea 
where he commanded a battalion in 
' the 7th Division. Later he became 
commandant, I U. S. Corps NCO 
Academy. Last September, Col Hun- 
gate returned to the Infantry School 
) where he is chairman, Battle Group 
Committee, Tactical Department. 
¢ 
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Dispersion also increases problems of 
surveillance and in controlling the large 
area assigned. 

With atomic weapons at his disposal, 
the defender must attempt to force the 
enemy to mass or concentrate into an 
atomic target either forward of or within 
the defensive position. At the same time 
all precautions, both active and passive, 
must be taken to protect defending troops 
—who, by the very nature of defense, are 
more static than in the offense. These 
measures include camouflage and con- 
cealment, barriers, dummy positions and 
other deceptive measures realistic enough 
to make the enemy expend his atomic 
fires on false positions. All positions 
must be dug in as time permits, and 
underground shelters as well as over- 
head protection for emplacements are 
constructed whenever possible. 

Dispersion, the resultant gaps between 
units, the enemy’s use of atomic weapons, 
and the threat of airborne, guerilla and 
infiltration action increase the impor- 
tance of all-around defense at all levels. 

Some of the basic concepts in defense 
under atomic conditions are: 


Defense in depth is designed to pre- 


vent the enemy from gaining free acces 
to rear areas after breaching forward 
positions. 

Attached or organic transportation 
means, i.e., armored personnel carriers 
or trucks, greatly increase a unit’s effec- 
tiveness either in a forward-echelon role 
or in a reserve role. 

Under certain circumstances the com- 
mander may find it necessary to adopt a abh 
linear-type disposition of forces in the ’ 





forward defense area. When this occurs, oa 
such forces retain only an extremely lim- 
ited capability to stop hostile troops short oe 
of a specific line or area and are most . | 


profitably employed to slow, delay or dis- def 
organize the enemy. 


“tape _/ ma 
Great emphasis is placed on rapid des 
reorganization. After an enemy atomic pr 


strike, the success of the defense may well bot 
depend on the speed with which the de- 


fending forces are reorganized and dis- ( 
posed to destroy the enemy or contain len 
his attack. oii 

The eight fundamentals of defense— nan 
utilization of the terrain, security, mu- "ip 
tual support, all-around defense, defense - 
in depth, coordinated fire planning, co- img 


ordinated barrier planning and flexibility § },,,) 
—are as valid in atomic warfare as thei 














have been in the past. There may le a 
some variation in emphasis on any on§ o¢ 
or several of these fundamentals in any dey 
given situation. one 

Two additional considerations _ in pac 
atomic warfare are of such importance org 





that they may be added to the funda 
mentals of defense. 





One has been termed maximum us 
of offensive action. The defender must 
possess an aggressive desire for offensive 
action and troops must be psychologicall: 
conditioned to change without hesitation 
from the defense to the offense. Th 
counterattack supported with atomic fir 









is the means by which the defender mai 





most frequently accomplish his mission. 





The other has been mentioned already: 
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COMBINATIONS TS 


MOBILE 
DEFENSE 


Figure 1. Types and variations of defense. 


maximum dispersion consistent with the 
performance of the mission. This prob- 
ably will be the commander’s most diffi- 
cult decision when assuming the defen- 
sive—how to dispose his troops to gain 
some protection from enemy atomic 
strikes and yet retain sufficient strength 
to deny the enemy the opportunity to 
defeat his command in detail. If the com- 
mander is forced to concentrate to a 
degree which would present a likely 
atomic target, he must increase his efforts, 
both passive and active, to deny the 
enemy intelligence of his unit’s location. 

Commanders at division, corps or army 
level have two basic types of defense 
which they may prescribe: position de- 
fense or mobile defense. Mobile defense 
is a fluid defense where forward areas 
are lightly held by forces which block, 
impede or canalize the enemy while the 
bulk of the command is held in reserve 
to be used in offensive action. Principal 
reliance is placed on bold and vigorous 
offensive operations within the over-all 
depth of the position to destroy the 
enemy. Position defense is a more com- 
pact defense in which the battle area is 
organized into a series of mutually sup- 
porting positions. A majority of forces 
are positioned forward, with smaller re- 
serves withheld which may be utilized 
either to block enemy penetrations or to 
counterattack when the enemy penetra- 
tion has been slowed or stopped. Decisive 
combat is planned to take place in front 
of or within the forward battle group 
positions. 

These two types lie at opposite ends 
of a scale with a wide range of variations 


This term replaces “‘main line of resistance” (MLR) 
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between (Figure 1). It is important in 
the defense that rigid patterns or rigid 
types of ground organization be avoided 
as they may cause failure of the mission. 

Since no unit smaller than a division 
has the capability of conducting all as- 
pects of a mobile defense, forward battle 
groups in divisions fighting either a posi- 
tion or mobile defense along the forward 
edge of the battle area (FEBA)?! will be 
disposed in some variation of a position 
defense. 

It may be assumed that battle groups 
occupying the FEBA of a division con- 
ducting position defense will generally 
have narrower fronts than forward battle 
groups of a division conducting the mo- 
bile defense. This variation in frontage 
will affect the battle group commander’s 
decision as to disposition of his troops 
on the ground, as well as their subse- 
quent actions within the defensive sector 
once the enemy has committed his at- 
tacking force. 

Defense, regardless of type, consists of 
three echelons: the forward forces, which 
engage the enemy in decisive combat or 
stop, slow, canalize or disorganize him; 
the security echelon, which provides early 
warning of the enemy advance and de- 
lays and deceives him as to the true loca- 
tion of the battle position; and the re- 
serves, which are designed to limit pene- 
trations and to destroy or eject the enemy 
by counterattack. The battle group may 
be utilized in any one of these three 
echelons. In this article only the various 
dispositions of the forward battle groups 
will be discussed. 








Battle Group 








By Lt Col James W. Hungate TACTICS FOR DEFENSE 


Note: The guide figures for frontages 
and depths in the text and illustrations 
of this article are considered desirable in 
view of weapons and equipment currently 
available. However, anticipated future 
conditions undoubtedly will result in a 
substantial increase in the scale of limits 
for deployment of the pentomic Infantry 
division, battle group and rifle company. 
Anyone concerned with the employment 
of these new units must habitually think 
in terms of wider frontages and greater 
depths than those which are considered 
normal.—Editor. 


W: are now ready to look at tactics 
for the battle group in defense. 
As a guide, the battle group normally 
executes the position defense on a 4000 
to 6000 yard frontage; however, future 
conditions undoubtedly will require as- 
signment of larger sectors. Frontages be- 
yond 6000 yards will be discussed under 
Mobile Defense. Figures 2 and 3 show a 
battle group in two different schematic 
diagrams, both utilizing two companies 
forward and two back. In both instances 
the frontages are less than 6000 yards 
and the over-all depth of the battle group 
is approximately 5000 yards. In Figure 
2 the battle group is organized to retain 
some blocking capacity, and in addition 
to have a counterattacking capacity util- 
izing the rearmost company. In Figure 
3 the blocking capability has been em- 
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phasized rather than the ability to coun- 
terattack although a limited counter- 
attack ability may remain. The increased 
depth of the reserve companies from the 
front line companies reduces the vulner- 
ability to atomic attack in this disposition. 

In Figure 4+ the battle group has been 
assigned a frontage of 6000 yards which 
in most instances would be beyond the 
capability of the unit to defend with two 
companies forward under the concept of 
a position defense. In such an organiza- 


Figure 2. Position defense. Variation | 
(Schematic) 
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tion of the ground the battle group has 
considerable dispersion and retains a 
blocking capability although it has vir- 
tually lost any ability to counterattack. 
While counterattacks would be planned 
in defensive situations such as depicted 
n both Figures ‘3 and 4, it is considered 
more likely that, other than in excep- 
tional cases, counterattacks would be 
actually implemented by higher head- 
quarters. 

As indicated in the schematic dia- 
grams, the battle group’s defensive sector 
is governed by boundaries and limiting 
points assigned by the division comman- 
der. The battle group commander fur- 
ther subdivides his area according to his 
plan of defense into company defensive 
sectors using boundaries and limiting 
points to define the front line company’s 
areas. Criteria for the selection of boun- 
daries and limiting points are the same 
as those under current defensive concepts. 

Company boundaries are extended for- 


Figure 3. Position defense. Variation 2 
(Schematic) 
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Figure 4. Position defense. Variation 3 
(Schematic) 


ward of the battle area. When the com- 
bat outpost is controlled through the 
battle group reserve commander, the 
boundary is terminated short of the com- 
bat outpost line. When the combat out- 
post is controlled through the front line 
company commanders, the boundary is 
extended through the combat outpost and 
forward to the limit of effective ground 
observation. The boundary forward 
the battle area assigns the responsibility 
for an avenue of approach to one unit. 
Boundaries between forward companies 
are extended to the rear to provide ade- 
quate areas for the companies to organ- 
ize their defense. 

The battle group commander assigns 
frontages to his forward companies ac- 
cording to the natural defensive strength 
and importance of their defensive areas 
in such a manner that the companies have 
relatively equal defensive tasks (Figures 
2, 3 and +). Companies on exposed 
flanks usually are assigned narrower 
frontages than interior companies. Com- 
panies should in all instances be assigned 
sufficient frontage to allow adequate dis- 
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persion for protection against enemy 
atomic attack. 

The battle group commander desig- 
nates blocking positions in the rear of 
the battle group sector to be prepared by 
his reserve company or companies. These 
positions are located on or ‘protecting 
critical terrain to block penetrations from 
the front or flanks. In addition the com- 
mander will indicate alternate and sup- 
plementary positions to be prepared if 
time permits. When not occupied in 
other duties, reserves will normally oc- 
cupy blocking positions which have the 
highest priority. 

The combat outpost is located in front 
of the battle area, and is a responsibility 
of the battle group commander. It is 
located on the terrain which best pro- 
vides long-range observation and fields of 
fire and, ideally, should be 1000 to 2500 
yards forward of the FEBA. It has the 
missions of providing early warning of 
the advance of the enemy and, by pro- 
viding a counterreconnaissance screen, of 
denying him close ground observation of 
the battle area. It is made as mobile as 
possible and, when armored personnel 
carriers and tanks are attached, it has a 
limited capability of delaying, deceiving 
and disorganizing the enemy. 

The combat outpost in front of each 
forward company area usually consists 
of not less than one reinforced rifle pla- 
toon with attached tanks when available. 
It is preferable to have the combat out- 
post controlled by the front line company 
desirable that 
troops manning the combat outpost come 
from the front line company. When the 
strength of the combat outpost must be 


commanders. It also is 


increased, it may be necessary to take 
troops from the reserve and attach them 
to the front line company for combat 
outpost duty. 

In view of the dispersion resulting 


2\ barrier is an 


- 


from atomic warfare and the create; 
gaps which will be found betweer units 
local security and flank protection have 
an added importance. Commander: at al 
echelons must constantly supervise and 
check the actions of their subordinates t: 
insure that these vital precautions are 
not overlooked. 

Fire support plans, including atomi 
weapons are closely integrated with other 
portions of the defense plan. Atomic and 
nonatomic fires are coordinated to com- 
plement and supplement each other 
Nonatomic fires are planned for deliver 
on the enemy if his forces are so dispersed 
as to render the use of atomic fires un- 
economical or if his troops are so close 
to defending units that the use of atom 
fires is unsafe. On-call atomic fires are 
planned on avenues of approach where it 
is likely the defender can force the enem 
to concentrate. Final protective fires are 
planned across the front of the battk 
area. Since the distances make it doubtfu 
that these final protective fires can be con 
tinuous and unbroken across the front 
particular attention is paid to the mos 
likely avenues of approach. Antitank fire 
are prepared to cover all armor aj 
proaches into the battle area. They a 
tied in with other types of fires and wit) 
the barrier system,” and are prepared 
depth. 

It will be normal for forward battt 
groups to have a tank company attache 
Some of the tanks are employed withir 
the forward companies under batt 
group control for antitank defense. Th 
remainder are held in reserve to ad 
depth to the antitank defense or partic 
pate in counter attacks. Tanks assigneé 
for use on the combat outpost should tk 
taken from the reserve, and revert to the 
reserve when the combat outpost with 
draws. 

The mortar battery is normally et 


integrated series of obstacles (swamps, rivers, thick jungle, demolished bridges te 
minefields, etc.). A barrier system includes all the integrated barriers pertaining to the operations of a part 
lar unit either in offense or defense 
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sloved in general support to facilitate 
massing of fires in any area of the de- 
fensive sector. When possible the mortars 
ire emplaced in the vicinity of a reserve 
nit tor protection. When distances pre- 
dude coverage of the entire sector from 
, battery position, when defilade or cov- 
‘ed positions are limited or when ele- 
ments of the battle group (such as the 
ombat outpost) are beyond supporting 
jistance of the battery position, the mor- 
tar battery may be employed by platoons. 

In the defense the tanks of the assault 
sun platoon will thicken and add depth 
to the battle group’s antitank protection. 
[hey should be used in general support 
except when the assault gun platoon (or 
: section of it) is located in the area of 
forward rifle company and is covering 
, tank approach of primary concern to 
the company. In this situation they may 
¢ attached. When tanks from the divi- 
sion armor battalion are attached to the 
battle group, the assault gun platoon 
normally will be positioned in the area 
f the forward rifle companies. 

In atomic warfare, the rapid changes 
n the situation, frequent exposure of 
the flanks and wide frontages place in- 
sreased emphasis on complete reconnais- 
sance of the The reconnaissance 
jlatoon is the battle group commander’s 


area. 


tool for this purpose. Initially the recon- 
naissance platoon works with the combat 
witpost either under battle group control 
r attached to one of the companies man- 
ning the combat outpost. It screens for- 
ward of the combat outpost and main- 
tains contact with the general outpost. 
When the general outpost withdraws, 
the platoon maintains contact with the 
‘nemy until he reaches the combat out- 
post. Upon withdrawal of the combat 
utpost, the platoon reverts to battle 
zroup control and is given any appropri- 
te mission such as maintaining lateral 
mtact, screening a flank or providing 
ear area protection against airborne, 
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guerilla and infiltration action. 
Counterattack plans are made against 
penetrations which seize or 
threaten critical terrain. They are im- 
plemented when the penetration has been 
stopped or slowed, and when the counter- 
attack has a reasonable chance of suc- 
cessfully destroying the enemy or eject- 
ing him from the battle area. In general, 
the same considerations which apply to 
any limited objective attack are appli- 
cable to the counterattack. All available 
forces, including atomic fires if their use 
does not threaten friendly troops, are 
used to support the counterattack. 
Reserve battle groups of a division 
conducting position defense may be as- 


assumed 


signed the following missions: 

Limiting penetrations from blocking 
positions designated by the division com- 
mander. 

Occupying flank positions. 

Taking part in a division counter- 
attack. 

Preparing a rear battle area. 

Organizing and occupying the general 
outpost. 

Defending the division rear or portion 
thereof against airborne attack, guerilla 
action and infiltration. 

When a battle 
part of a division counterattack force, 
particularly when the attack is supported 
by atomic fires, it most likely will have 
armored personnel carriers attached, and 
will operate similarly to the mounted 


reserve group is a 


operations discussed under offense in the 
July issue of Infantry. 


Mobile Defense 

When a battle group is occupying a 
portion of the forward area of a division 
conducting the mobile defense, a variety 
of factors, exclusive of the terrain in- 
volved, will influence the commander’s 
plan of organization of his battle group 
sector. These include: 

The width and depth (usually greater 
in both dimensions than in position de- 
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Figure 5. Mobile defense. Variations for or- 
ganization of the forward battle group areas 
are shown in Figures 6, 7 and 8. (Schematic) 


fense) of his assigned defensive sector. 
The over-all plan of the higher com- 
mander. The division or higher com- 
mander’s plan for canalizing the enemy 
how the battle 
group's position will be organized, par- 
ticularly 


may dictate forward 
as to subsequent action once 
the enemy has been engaged. This would 
apply in particular to the plan of sup- 
plemental positions throughout the depth 
of the defensive sector, and would vary 
according to the mission assigned the 
battle group by division. 

The relative mobility of the battle 
group compared with the mobility of the 
enemy. The presence of equal or greater 
mobility of the battle group as compared 
with the enemy will influence planned 
supplemental positions in depth in the 
defensive sector, as well as the plan of 
conduct once the enemy has made contact. 

In mobile defense the Infantry division 
may defend on frontages of 10,000 to 
12,000 yards. However, the mission, en- 
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emy atomic capabilities and battlefield 
risks may result in the division’s cop. 
ducting the mobile defense on frontages 
ranging from 20,000 to 25,000 yards. 
Again, future conditions could require 
an increase in these figures. 

Depth of sectors also will vary greatly, 
Assignment of a large frontage does not 
necessarily mean that the front be com- 
pletely occupied since a company nor- 
mally will organize for defense not more 
than approximately 2400 yards of the 
frontage which it is assigned. Unoccupied 
areas are controlled by fires, including 
atomic fires, and security forces. 

A schematic diagram of a division con- 
ducting the mobile defense with two 
battle groups forward is shown in Figure 
5. If the division front were great, gaps 


Figure 6. Mobile defense. Variation 1. Switch 
positions are included in the plan of organiza- 
tion. The companies physically occupy no 
more than 1800 yards. Positions are organized 
between limiting points which are specified 
by division. Positions 4, 5 and 6 are organized 
along the switch position as specified by divi- 
sion. Positions 7, 8 and 9 are organized as 
blocking positions by the battle group com- 
mander. (Schematic) 
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between battle groups might be indicated 
by the division commander, with these 
zaps covered by the cavalry squadron 
organic to the division. Two items in this 
diagram are of particular interest to the 
battle group commander. By indicating 
“switch positions” in his forward battle 
group areas, the division commander has 
shown his plan of canalizing the enemy. 
These switch positions will influence the 
battle group commander’s plan for or- 
ganization of the ground, and he will 
include in his plan supplemental posi- 
tions along this switch position. The 
switch position normally will be along 
good defensible terrain. 

The second item of interest in the 
diagram is the RSL or reconnaissance 
and security line which is shown in front 
of the forward edge of the battle area. 

The RSL performs missions prescribed 
for the general outpost and combat out- 
posts within its capability. It is used in 
the extended variation of position defense, 
in all-around defense and frequently in 
mobile defense in place of a general out- 
post. It is used also when the area of 
responsibility is large. Under atomic war- 
fare conditions, the division may use the 
RSL more often than a general outpost 
because of the more extended and multi- 
directional nature of the defense. 

The RSL consists of a series of lateral 
outposts, road blocks, observation posts 
and reconnaissance detachments. Forces 
for the RSL are provided by the front- 
line battle groups and/or other divisional 
units. 

The RSL usually is controlled by the 
forward battle groups. Depending on the 
strength and composition of the recon- 
forces and the 
terrain, it may be anywhere from 1000 
to 4000 yards in front of the forward 
edge of the battle area. 


In Figure 6 a forward battle group 


Naissance and _ security 


is shown schematically with supplemental 


positions planned for the occupation of 
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Figure 7. Mobile defense. Variation 2. The 
battle group is prepared to move into a strong 
point. The right flank is protected by a recon- 
naissance unit but may become exposed; the 
flank is refused. Positions 7 and 8,. prepared 
to extend the flanks, will be occupied by the 
battle group reserve if required. Position 4 
is prepared so it can face to the rear in the 
event the perimeter is occupied. Positions 
5 and 6 are prepared to permit use of the 
perimeter. (Schematic) 


a switch position. The battle group will 
occupy the sector with three rifle com- 
panies forward and one in reserve. Posi- 
tions shown with solid lines will be 
occupied (including platoon positions for 
the reserve company in positions 4, 5 and 
7). Numbers within the company posi- 
tions refer to priority of preparation. 
Positions 4, 5 and 6 are organized along 
the switch position. Positions 7, 8 and 9 
are blocking positions to be occupied if 
necessary. To organize, occupy and fight 
an operation as indicated in Figure 6, 
the battle group should have mobility 
equal or superior to that of the enemy. 
When the battle group lacks mobility 
and has exposed or lightly held flanks, 
it may be unable to plan for movement 
to switch positions. In addition, if the 
enemy is mobile, it must face the fact 
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that it may be outflanked on each side, 


and eventually surrounded. Figure 7 


schematically shows a battle group with 
three companies up and one in reserve. 
Positions 1, 2, 3 and + are prepared and 
occupied. Positions 5 and 6 are supple- 
mental positions to protect the ‘flanks, 
and supplemental positions 7 and 8 are 
prepared in case the battle group is forced 
to move into a strongpoint type of 
defense. 

Figure 8 is another variation of a 
forward battle group of a division in 
mobile defense. Suitable terrain for delay 
along the forward edge of the battle po- 
sition, and suitable strongpoint terrain 


Figure 8. Mobile defense. Variation 3. An- 
other formation in which the battle group is 
prepared to move into a strong point. The 
forward companies fight a delaying action to 
the strong pont. Positions 3, 4 and 5 consti- 
tute positions for the forward companies of 
the strong point when it is occupied. Position 
6 is a reserve position for the strong point. It 
is constructed so that it can face to the rear 
if the perimeter is occupied. Positions 7 and 
8 are used if it is necessary to occupy a 
perimeter. They may be occupied simply to 
reduce a flank. The battle group reserve in- 
itially occupies covering positions at 3, 4 and 
5 to cover delay of the forward companies. 
When withdrawal to the strong point is com- 
pleted, one company occupies position 6. 
(Schematic) 








in the rear of the sector are desirable for 
this variation. This defense is most effec- 
tive if the frontage of the battle group 
does not exceed 6000 yards. The two 
forward companies in positions | and 2 


are prepared to fight a delaying action, 
and as a minimum should have mobility 
equal to the enemy. The remainder of 
the battle group constructs supplemental 
strongpoint positions in the rear of the 
battle group zone, indicated by positions 
4+, 6, 7 and 8. In addition, positions 3 
+ and 5 are prepared and occupied to 
cover the withdrawal of the companies 
in positions | and 2. 

It should be stressed that the sche- 
matic diagrams in Figures 6, 7 and 8 
are guides, and that an infinite number 
of other variations may and should be 
devised to fit a particular situation and 
particular terrain. Under all conditions 
commanders must strive for flexibility, 
and conduct the defense so that the 
enemy cannot detect our intentions from 
previously utilized patterns or repetitions. 

A realistic commander must be pre- 
pared for any situation. In the fluid type 
of action anticipated in atomic war, units 
will frequently find themselves isolated, 
surrounded or for other reasons forced 
to be prepared to fight in all directions 
simultaneously. In such cases, it will be 
necessary to assume a perimeter defense. 

The commander prescribes a perimeter 
which is as large as possible considering 
the terrain, mobility of friendly forces, 
and the availability of fire support, par- 
ticularly atomic fire support. Vulnerabil- 
ity to enemy atomic weapons will be 
reduced to the absolute minimum consis- 
tent with accomplishment of the mission. 


Companies on the perimeter should be 


mutually supporting, and the equivalent 
of one company or less should be retained 
as a reserve. If tanks are available the 
should reinforce the reserve. The perim- 
eter may be organized with three or four 


companies on the outer circumference. 
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However, in the latter case the comman- 
der must place a string on a portion of 
one or more companies for his reserve. 
Because of the length of the circumfer- 
ence, it may be impractical to utilize a 
combat outpost; in this event a recon- 
naissance and ‘security line should be 
employed. Figure 9 is a schematic dia- 
gram of a battle group in one type of 
perimeter. 

Rapid reorganization after an enemy 
atomic strike is so important to successful 
defense in atomic warfare that it bears 
re-emphasis and repetition. The defense 
must be so organized that the loss of any 
single unit or portion of the battle area 
will not result in the defense becoming 
ineffective. 

When a company or a major portion 
of a company located on the forward 
edge of the battle area is destroyed by 
an atomic weapon, the battle group com- 
mander takes immediate action to restore 
the position with reserves if the area of 
induced radiation permits. If induced 
radiation denies the opportunity to re- 
store the entire position, he reoccupies 
that portion which is within allowable 
safety limits. Plans are made to cover the 
remainder of the sector by observation 
and fire. When none of the position can 
be reoccupied, reserves may occupy alter- 
nate primary positions, supplementary 
positions or preplanned blocking posi- 
tions. If an atomic strike hits an adjacent 
unit, the battle group commander may 
have to occupy positions which refuse his 
flank. Since the enemy probably will ex- 
ploit his atomic strikes as rapidly as pos- 
sible, speed in reorganization and pre- 
paration to stop his advance is vital. 
Nonatomic Warfare 

The battle group acting as a forward 
element of a division in defense under 
nonatomic warfare conditions will or- 
ganize and defend its sector in most 
instances in a manner similar to that dis- 
cussed under position defense. Gaps be- 
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Figure 9. Perimeter Defense. Three com- 


panies forward. (Schematic) 


tween units may be smaller, and the 
necessity for wide dispersion is lessened 
when operating only under the threat of 
use of atomic weapons. Dispositions of 
companies are similar to those shown in 
Figures 2, 3 and 4. The battle group 
defends most effectively on frontages of 
from 2500 yards in close terrain to 4500 
yards in open terrain; however, assigned 
missions will often require defense of 
appreciably greater areas and improved 
nonatomic firepower and mobility means 
will enable battle groups to defend larger 
areas successfully. On these frontages, 
the battle group retains both a blocking 
and a counterattacking capability. The 
depth of a battle group sector in non- 
atomic defense should seldom exceed 
4000 yards. 

While it will not be as normal for a 
pentomic Infantry division to conduct a 
mobile defense in nonatomic warfare as 
it is in atomic warfare, the operation of 
the front line battle group in mobile de- 
fense will be essentially the same as in 
the mobile defense previously discussed. 
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Rifle Company 








By Capt Thomas H. Jones TACTICS FOR DEFENSE 


Note: The guide figures for frontages 
and depths in the text and illustrations 
of this article are considered desirable in 
view of weapons and equipment currently 
available. However, anticipated future 
conditions undoubtedly will result in a 
substantial increase in the scale of limits 
for deployment of the pentomic Infantry 
division, battle group and rifle company. 
Anyone. concerned with the employ ment 
of these new units must habitually think 
in terms of wider frontages and greater 
depths than those which are considered 


normal.—Editor. 


he same fundamentals that were con- 
sidered in battle group defense apply 

to the pentomic rifle company. If any- 
thing, their application becomes more 
vital at this level where the Infantryman 
physically organizes and defends the for- 
ward edge of the battle area (FEBA). 
Normally, in atomic warfare, it is 
desirable that the rifle company be as- 
signed frontages which do not exceed 
2400 yards to defend and frontages which 
do not exceed 3000 yards to organize 
for delay. However, anticipated future 
conditions undoubtedly will result in a 
substantial increase in these figures. 
While extended frontages will provide 
dispersion against atomic attack, they also 
require skillful fitting of men and weap- 
ons to the ground to cover enemy ap- 
proaches and to protect critical terrain. 
Maximum use must be made of natu- 
ral and artificial barriers. The need for 
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cover and concealment to guard against 
the effective use of enemy atomic weap- 
ons frequently conflicts with the need for 
long range observation and fields of fire 
required to cover these frontages. Once 
the primary positions have been organized 
making maximum use of the terrain, the 
troops may be kept in dispersed assembly 
areas, used for security missions, or used 
for the construction of blocking, switch, 
supplementary and dummy positions un- 
til enemy action forces the complete oc- 
cupation of the primary positions. 
Dispersion has other effects on organ- 
ization of the defense. Separation of pla- 
toons or companies reduces the degree of 
mutual support they can offer each other. 
Adjacent platoons may provide only par- 
tial flank protection. Reserves have wide 
areas of concern and are consequently less 
effective in assisting forward units. Un- 
der conditions of reduced visibility, re- 
disposition of the company may be neces- 
sary to insure effective mutual support. 
This same dispersion and the fluid nature 
of the atomic battlefield creates a con- 
stant threat of enemy attacks to the 
flanks and rear. The preparation of sup- 
plementary positions and plans for the 
employment of the company to meet the 
enemy in any or all directions is vital. 
Maximum utilization of offensive ac- 
tion will characterize the defense in 
the tactics of the pentomic Infantry 
division. At company level this will 
normally be expressed through partici- 
pation in higher echelon maneuvers. The 
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rile company itself seldom executes a 
counterattack. It does, however, partici- 
pate in counterattacks by battle group 
and higher echelons, and blocks and ca- 
nalizes enemy forces to create opportuni- 
ties for the use and exploitation of atomic 
weapons. The rifle company, or elements 
thereof, may participate in task forces, 
in conducting spoiling attacks in con- 
junction with the use of atomic weapons 
and in making reconnaissance in force. 
Flexibility obtained by use of helicopters 
and armored personnel carriers will fur- 
ther the utilization of offensive action in 
conduct of the defense. The company 
must be prepared to execute any of a 
number of possible operations initiated 
by fragmentary orders. 


Atomic warfare has placed added em- 
phasis on the coordinated fire plan. The 
rile company commander still plans the 
fires of his organic weapons and requests 
fires from battle group. However, knowl- 
edge of the effects of atomic weapons and 
considerations concerning their employ- 
ment is essential. The company com- 
mander must insure troop safety by con- 
trolling the movement of his men and by 
ascertaining that individual safety pre- 
cautions are carried out. While we now 
have considerable dispersion and gaps be- 
tween units, we also have weapons of 
suficient power to cover the gaps. The 
company commander may recommend 
areas for on-call atomic fires, or request 
atomic fires on targets of opportunity 
during the conduct of the defense. Non- 
atomic fires are planned for use against 
all likely target areas since atomic fires 
may be unavailable when 
targets may 


needed, or 
appear which would not 
warrant use of atomic weapons. 

The atomic threat emphasizes all pas- 
sive and active security measures. The 
need for camouflage and concealment 
greatly affects the positioning and move- 
ment of the company. Movement is re- 
stricted and is often accomplished at 
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night or under other conditions of low 
visibility. The enemy will frequently use 
night attacks to avoid destruction by 
atomic weapons; company defenses are 
planned with this in mind. The reserve 
platoon may have night positions filling 
gaps between forward platoons to pre- 
vent enemy infiltration. Full use is made 
of night illumination, infrared equip- 
ment, warning devices, listening posts 
and patrols. The company assists the de- 
ception plans of higher headquarters by 
constructing dummy positions and pla- 
cing skeleton forces thereon. Protection 
for supporting weapons, logistical instal- 
lations, command posts and supply con- 
voys may be provided by the rifle com- 
pany, particularly when it is part of the 
reserve. The combat outpost is usually 
provided and controlled by the forward 
rifle company. Elements of the company 
perform reconnaissance and security mis- 
sions for the battle group to front, flanks 
and rear, and provide the company’s own 
local security. The preparation of supple- 
mentary positions enables the company to 
meet an enemy threat wherever it occurs. 


Position Defense 


The decision of the division or higher 
commander to conduct a position or mo- 
bile defense will dictate the deployment 
of the rifle company. The battle group 
commander will assign the company a 
mission and frontage consistent with the 
type of defense being conducted. The 
position defense is relatively compact, 
and is designed to stop the enemy for- 
ward of the battle area and eject or de- 
stroy him if he penetrates. Desirable 
frontages will be up to 2400 yards and 
depths will be 1000 to 1500 yards. How- 
ever, in the future, the company may be 
assigned frontages of greater size; in 
such instances, larger gaps normally will 
exist between companies. When the com- 
pany controls the portion of the combat 
outpost forward of its position, the 
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kigure 1. The company in defense. Varia- 


tion 1. (Schematic) 


boundary extends to the limit of effective 
ground observation forward of the COP. 
As guide figures only, rifle platoons oc- 
cupy up to 450 yards, defend up to 800 
yards and have depths up to 200 yards. 
The reserve platoon is positioned to fire 
in gaps, block penetrations and protect 
the flanks and rear from supplementary 
positions. 

Figures 1 and 2 show likely disposi- 
tions for the forward rifle company in 
the position defense. The company com- 
mander bases the disposition of the rifle 
platoons on the width of the area as- 
signed, critical terrain in the area, obser- 
vation and fields of fire, cover and con- 
cealment, likely enemy avenues of ap- 
proach, obstacles and enemy capabilities. 
At times there may be gaps which are 
ineffectively covered by forward platoon 
fires; these gaps are covered by organic 
and supporting fires. 

Guide figures for frontages occupied 
and covered by the rifle company are 
shown in Figure 3. The “four platoons 
forward” column in Figure 3 is applica- 
ble when the company is given a delaying 
mission such as might be the case in 
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mobile defense. For effective defense of 
an area, the rifle company needs at least 
one platoon in reserve. The dispo-ition 
shown in Figure | affords effective anti- 
atomic dispersion but limits the blocking 
capability of the company. The disposi- 
tion depicted in Figure 2 is more vul- 
nerable to atomic weapons but provides 
an increased blocking capability. 

The 81mm mortars of the weapons 
platoon are usually kept in general sup- 
port from a centralized position in the 
company rear area. Supplementary posi- 
tions are used as necessary to support the 
combat outpost or take distant areas un- 
der fire. Each mortar may be assigned 
a separate barrage or the three mortar 
squads may fire a single barrage. The 
106mm rifles cover likely tank approaches 
and are usually kept in general support 
for greater flexibility. They are fre- 
quently employed separately to insure 
necessary antitank Supple- 
mentary positions are chosen to cover 
other likely tank approaches. Elements 
of the battle group’s assault gun platoon 


coverage. 


Figure 2. The company in defense. Varia- 
tion 2. (Schematic) 
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Figure 3. Guide figures for rifle company frontages in the defense. 


may be employed in the company area 
for antitank purposes; coordination is 
effected between the weapons platoon 
leader and these elements. 

A section or platoon of tanks may be 
attached to the company for use on the 
combat outpost, but will frequently re- 
vert to battle group reserve for counter- 
attack use when the combat outpost 
withdraws. Tanks may be attached to or 
employed in the area of forward com- 
panies for AT protection. Armored per- 
sonnel carriers also may be provided for 
use with the combat outpost to provide 
mobility, firepower and light armor pro- 
tection. The APCs will often revert to 
battle group reserve upon withdrawal of 
the combat outpost. 

At least a reinforced platoon, usually 
provided from the reserve of the forward 
company for better control and coordina- 
tion, mans the portion of the COP for- 
ward of each company. If no reserve is 
available, or additional COP strength is 
desired, the platoon guarding the least 
dangerous avenue of enemy approach is 
used on the COP. The combat outpost is 
positioned on terrain providing long- 


range observation and fields of fire and 
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good routes of withdrawal. It is located, 
as a guide figure, 1000 to 2500 yards 
forward of the battle area. This combat 
outpost consists of a series of outguards 
disposed laterally across the front. ‘These 
outguards normally range in size from a 
fire team to a reinforced squad. The pri- 
mary mission of the COP is to provide 
early warning and deny the enemy close 
ground observation of the battle area. 
Within its capabilities it also delays, dis- 
organizes and deceives the enemy, and 
may recommend the use of atomic weap- 
ons if suitable targets appear. The COP 
avoids close combat with the enemy and 
withdraws on order or in accordance 
with previous instructions. The battle 
group commander must approve the with 
drawal of the COP. 

The rifle companies in battle group 
reserve prepare blocking positions to 
counter enemy penetrations to the front, 
flank or rear; perform reconnaissance 
and security missions for the battle 
group; and participate as part of the 
maneuvering force in counterattacks. 
They also may construct dummy posi- 
tions as part of the deception plan. The 


rifle platoons work on these positions in 
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Organization of the rifle company.' 


the priority described by the battle group 
commander. Platoons remain well dis- 
persed during this construction. When 
not working on positions they may re- 
main in concealed assembly areas near 
their primary positions or perform rear 
area surveillance. 

The 8lmm mortars of the reserve 
company are positioned in a centralized 
location near a primary position of a 
rifle platoon of the reserve company. The 
mortars participate in fires forward of 
and within the battle area. Supplement- 
ary positions are chosen to enable the 
mortars to fire well forward of the 
FEBA and to support the reserve com- 
pany when it occupies various combina- 
tions of blocking positions. The 106mm 
rifles occupy positions in or near rifle pla- 
toon primary positions and cover danger- 
ous tank approaches into the rear area. 
Supplementary positions are chosen in or 
near other rifle platoon blocking positions 
to cover additional tank approaches. The 
positioning of the 106mm rifles is coordi- 
nated with tanks and other antitank wea- 
pons in the area. The antitank squads are 


1. When this organization chart was first published on p 
tank squad and one 81mm mortar squad were shown ir 
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usually employed singly because of the re- 
serve company’s wide area of concern. 

The reserve company occasionally may 
provide the combat outpost or may at- 
tach elements to the forward companies 
for use with the combat outpost. These 
elements return to the reserve company 
upon withdrawal of the COP. 

The reserve company may have tanks 
and armored personnel carriers attached. 
The tanks participate in any counter- 
attacks and are used to extend the depth 
of the antitank protection of the battle 
group or to protect the flanks until a 
counterattack is imminent. The use of ar- 
mored personnel carriers, particularly in 
conjunction with tank support, greatly 
increases the mobility, firepower and 
shock action of the reserve company in 
a counterattack and provides a rapid 
means for moving to blocking positions. 

The battle group commander formu: 
lates counterattack plans to eject or de- 
stroy possible enemy penetrations. The 
reserve company commander assists if 
this planning; reconnoiters the route: 
and objective areas; and coordinates with 
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attachments, fire support agencies, other 
components of the maneuvering force 
and blocking units. The company com- 
mander avoids concentration of the com- 
pany and attachments, and plans a 
smooth, continuous movement of the dis- 
persed platoons into the desired attack 
formation to effect a timely and coordi- 
nated launching of the attack. Atomic 
and nonatomic fires support the counter- 
attack. 

The reserve companies may act as a 
covering force for the daylight with- 
drawal of forward companies. Primary 
or other blocking positions may be suit- 
able for the performance of this mission; 
if not, additional positions must be 
planned and prepared for this purpose. 

The rifle company as part of a reserve 
battle group is concerned principally with 
the preparation of blocking positions and 
the planning for and participation in 
counterattacks. The company remains 
dispersed, working on widely separated 
positions or performing reconnaissance 
and security missions. The company may 
be part of the general outpost of the 
division, or it may act as a ready force 
to combat enemy guerillas or airborne 
forces. 


Mobile Defense 

The mobile defense is a fluid defense 
initiated by division or higher echelons. 
Forward areas are held by forces which 
attempt to block or canalize the enemy. 
The larger portion of the force is held 
in reserve to be used in offensive action. 
Decisive combat usually occurs within 
the battle area. This type of defense, 
with its dispersion and flexibility, is bet- 
ter suited to atomic war; but a high de- 
gree of mobility is required, particularly 
if the enemy has the same capability. 

The same general principles and tech- 
niques discussed for the rifle company in 
position defense are applicable to the 
mobile defense. There are, however, cer- 
tain variations in the actions of the com- 
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pany in this type of defense that need 
amplification: notably, the preparation of 
and possible withdrawal to switch and 
blocking positions. Forward companies 
also may be organized for delay. Figure 
6 of Battle Group Defense (page 16) 
shows a typical mobile defense. 

In this type of defense, the forward 
company may organize to hold key ter- 
rain or to delay. Certain terrain, par- 
ticularly that which is essential to the 
successful execution of counterattack 
plans, may be tenaciously defended as in 
the position defense, and is organized as 
in position defense. The forward com- 
pany also may deploy to delay and dis- 
organize the enemy and cause him to 
mass into lucrative atomic targets, then 
withdraw to switch or blocking positions. 
For delay, platoon positions providing 
long-range fields of fire and good routes 
of withdrawal are chosen; these positions 
are often near topographical crests. A 
company given a delaying mission may 
have a frontage requiring the use of four 
platoons on line. 

The bulk of tank support is held in re- 
serve in the mobile defense for counter- 
attack purposes. However, tanks may be 
attached to a forward company for use 
with the COP and to provide antitank 
protection. To conduct the stubborn de- 
laying actions required by this defense, 
mobility is required, particularly if the 
enemy is highly mobile. The forward 
company frequently has armored person- 
nel carriers attached to provide complete 
or partial mobility. The COP has pri- 
ority for the use of these vehicles. 

If the company has only partial APC 
mobility, the reserve platoon has priority 
for the use of APCs following the COP 
withdrawal. If no reserve platoon is 
used, the platoons covering the most dan- 
gerous avenues of enemy approach nor- 
mally receive the APCs, providing the 
terrain permits efficient utilization of 
these vehicles. APCs remain in concealed 
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Capt Thomas H. Jones enlisted in 
the Army in 1943 and was an intelli- 
gence scout with the 78th Infantry 
Division in Europe. He received an 
OC commission at Fort Benning in 
1945 and was a reconnaissance platoon 
leader and company commander with 
the Ist Cavalry Division in Korea. In 
1952 he served in the G3 Section, 
OCAFF, and then completed the ad- 
vanced course at the Infantry School. 
Next he served with the military ad- 
visory group to Saudi Arabia. Capt 
Jones is now in the Tactical Depart- 
ment, the Infantry School. 
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hull-defilade positions near the squad, 
command group or other group which 
they are assigned to carry. Fires of the 
APC mounted .50-caliber machineguns 
are used to reinforce fires forward of the 
battle area or to protect flanks and rear. 
At night, APCs may be moved within 
squad areas for protection, more effective 
utilization of their fires and speed in 
loading. 

The forward company plans day and 
night withdrawals to blocking and switch 
positions which they may have to occupy. 
Routes to these positions and the posi- 
tions themselves are carefully 
noitered by key leaders. Composition 


recon- 


and location of the covering force for a 
daylight withdrawal and the detachments 
left in contact for a night withdrawal 
are determined. The company withdraws 
only on order from higher headquarters. 
Atomic weapons may be used to assist 
withdrawing units. 

The reserve company in a mobile de- 
switch and 
dummy positions in the priority assigned 
by battle group; performs reconnaissance 


fense prepares blocking, 


and security missions; and prepares to 
participate in counterattacks. Primary 
platoon positions disposed across the bat- 
tle group rear area, are selected to block 
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shallow penetrations and cover the with 
drawal of forward companies. The re 
serve company is prepared to take over 
the mission of a forward company of 
occupy company-size blocking or switch 
positions. As compared with a reserve 
company in position defense, the reserve 
company in mobile defense has a larger 
number of positions to prepare, is less 
likely to counterattack and places im 
creased emphasis on its role as a covering 
force for daylight withdrawals. The 
great frontage and depth of the battle 
group in mobile defense increases the 
reconnaissance and security requirements 
of the reserve company and requires 
greater dispersion and mobility. 

In attack or defense, if the company 
or a portion of it is struck by enemy 
atomic weapons, surviving leaders take 
charge in accordance with the established 
chain of command. Battle group is in- 
formed of the extent of the damage and, 
if able to do so, the company continues 
on its mission. If the company is too 
badly shattered to perform its mission, 
another company is assigned the mission 
and surviving members of the stricken 
company are attached to other units, held 
back for reorganization or sent to replace- 
ment agencies for later reassignment. 

The fluid nature of the tactics de- 
scribed, the large areas over which the 
company operates and the size and power 
of the pentomic rifle company place great 
demands on the knowledge, initiative, 
energy and over-all leadership of the 
company commander and his subordi- 
nates. As units separate the demands 
placed on the leaders of those units in- 
crease. In the past, when men fought 
shoulder to shoulder, rank behind rank, 
they sustained, encouraged and supported 
one another mentally and physically. As 
the man and the unit becomes more iso- 
lated amidst the confusion, complexities 
and horrors of battle, the greater is the 
test of character, ability and leadership. 
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Communications 


PENTOMIC INFANTRY DIVISION 


By Maj Oliver M. Smith and Capt James B. Hobson 


i - every news story, magazine 
article and staff study pertaining to 
the modern or future army is filled with 
words or phrases such as mobility, fire- 
power, combat effectiveness, flexibility, 
dispersion and operations over extended 
distances. Every one of these denotes a 
factor which has an effect upon com- 
munication — an adverse effect. Each 
demands a greater communication capa- 
bility. Without communication — the 
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“voice of command” — these factors are 
mere words. Communication is the key 
which unlocks these potentials. 

While it is apparent that the pentomic 
Infantry division has better communi 
tions than the old triangular divi: 
final conclusions cannot be drawn until 
the new organization has been thorough- 
ly tested. This may take time. However, 
by analyzing the 

ration and equip 


vision’s tables of or- 
“nt and methods 
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Figure 1. Signal battalion. 


of operation we can formulate some con- 
clusions about its communications capa- 
bilities. 
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Signal communication at division level 
is provided by a signal battalion, con- 
sisting of 525 officers and men (Figure 
1). This unit replaces the signal com- 
pany of the triangular Infantry division 
with its 364 officers and men. Although 
the former signal company is now a bat- 
talion and personnel strength at this 
level has increased, there have been size- 
able reductions elsewhere. The overall 
communication personnel strength of the 
division has decreased. This has been ac- 
complished _ by highly 
trained personnel and eliminating some 
of the duplication in missions and func- 
tions. For example, the new organization 
has made it possible for the communica- 
tion personnel of the battle group to be 


consolidating 
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decreased 75% over the current regi- 
ment. 
The signal battalion is organized, 


equipped and trained to operate a divi- 
sion-area Communication system (Figure 
2). This system, consisting of signal 
centers located throughout the division 
area, facilitates control. The centers are 
inter-connected by multichannel radio 
relay and field cable to insure alternate 
routes between any two points in the 
system. The area system and use of multi- 
channel equipment facilitate the disper- 
sion and operation of all division and 
supporting units at extended distances. 
The dispersed signal centers and alter- 
nate routes between them reduce the vul- 
nerability of the system to damage while 
increasing its flexibility. 

To operate the area communication 
system, the division signal battalion is 
organized into a headquarters and head- 
quarters company, a command operations 
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company and a forward communications 
company. 

The headquarters and headquarters 
company is divided into 11 sections for 
administrative, logistical and intelligence 
support of the signal battalion. In addi- 
tion it provides photographic support (ex- 


cept aerial), signal supply and field main- 
tenance of signal equipment for the 
entire division. 
The command operations company 
provides the communications required by 
division headquarters, brigade headquar- 


ters, division trains headquarters and the 


Figure 2. Division-area communication system. 
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Mas Otiver M. Situ has had con- 
siderable communication experience to 
back up the writing of this article. He 
entered the Army as an enlisted man 
in 1941 at Indiantown Gap, Pennsyl- 
vania, and received his commission 
from OCS the next year. After com- 
pletion of the communication officer 
course at The Infantry School, he be- 
came communication officer of the 
387th Infantry Regiment. He also 
served as battalion S2 and headquarters 
company commander with that regi- 
ment in both the European and Pacific 
Theaters. After four years of civilian 
life, he was recalled to active duty in 
1950. He was assigned as communica- 
tion officer and later as $3 in the 112th 
Infantry Regiment. He completed the 
advanced course at The Infantry School 
in 1955 and was then assigned to the 
school where he is now an instructor 
in the Communication Department. 


| 


Cart James B. Hopson was grad- 
uated from the United States Military 
Academy in 1946 and completed the 
basic airborne course the next year. 
He then served as a platoon leader 
and company commander with the 
34th Infantry Regiment in Japan and 
with the 511th Airborne Infantry Regi- 
ment at Fort Campbell. After a three 
year tour in the G2 Section, Office of 
the Chief of Staff, United States Army, 
Europe, he was graduated from the 
advanced class at the United States 
Army Infantry School in 1956. He 
then began his present assignment with 
the Training Literature Editing Sec- 
tion, Editorial and Pictorial Office, 
United States Army Infantry School. 
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division administration center. It has a 
company headquarters, a_ rear-echelon 
operations platoon, a trains-area opera- 
tions platoon, two command-signal-cen- 
ter platoon headquarters, a telephone sec- 
tion, a message center section, a radio 
section, a radio terminal and carrier sec- 
tion, an air support signal team and an 
installation section. 

The forward communications com- 
pany consists of five battle-group-area 
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support platoons. Each of these platoons 
installs and operates a forward siznal 
center which supports a particular buttle 
group and provides communications for 
all units in the division forward area. 
To do this, the platoon headquarters 
maintains close coordination with the 
signal officers, commanders and staffs of 
the units which it supports. 

Each battle-group-area support pla- 
toon has six sections: radio, installation, 
forward repair, message center, radio 
terminal and carrier, and telephone. 

The radio section operates an AN 
VRQ 2 radio set (Artillery) and an 
AN/VRQ 3 radio set (Infantry) as a 
radio-wire integration station in the divi- 
sion radio-wire integration systems. The 
station must be located in the immediate 
vicinity of the manual-telephone-central- 
office set to facilitate operation. 

The installation section in each pla- 
toon is organized as a five-man field wire 
team and is equipped with one 4 
truck and trailer. This section installs 
interconnecting cable for components of 
a forward signal center. It is responsible 
for laying wire and maintaining and 
furnishing instruments to the following 
units: the platoons of the forward sup- 
port company of the division ordnance 
battalion, elements of the ambulance and 
clearing company of the division medical 
battalion and those companies located in 
the division forward area, collecting and 
evacuation sections of the recovery and 


4 ton 


disposition platoon of the division quar- 
termaster company, forward 
points (if established by the quartermas- 
ter company), truck and/or personnel 


supply 


carrier squads of the division transporta- 
tion battalion, traffic control points (if 
established by the division military po- 
lice detachment), general support pla- 
toons of the division combat aviation 
company and companies or company ele- 
ments of the division combat engineers 
operating in the forward division area. 
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Since the installation section has many 
limited 
and equipment with which to perform its 
mission, a priority should be established 


responsibilities and personnel 


for connecting units into the system. 
Priorities will depend on the immediate 
situation, and. are coordinated with the 
battle group staff. An SOP should be 
established to dictate the number of lines 
each unit will receive initially. The nec- 
essary augmentation can be accomplished 
at a later date, if time and equipment 
permit. 

The section has organic to it 3.5 miles 
of five-pair cable. However, this is not 
a maximum load for the section since 
additional wire and cable will be avail- 
able from the signal battalion or other 
wire sources. 

In some cases the organic five-man wire 
teams will not be physically capable of 
installing the total circuits within the 
time limit prescribed. Personnel and 
equipment for this situation can be aug- 
mented by attaching all or a portion of 
an eight-man installation team from the 
signal battalion headquarters and head- 
quarters company to complete the initial 
installation. 

The forward repair section performs 
organizational and limited field main- 
tenance of equipment for the battle 
group area and field signal maintenance 
for all other elements of the division 
within its area. 

The message center section provides, 
on a 24-hour basis, message center, cryp- 
tographic and teletypewriter ‘service for 
units and unit elements located in its 
area. This service supplements the unit’s 
organic capabilities. The section is not 
equipped to provide messenger service. 
Serviced units will normally pick up and 
deliver their messages as required. Three 
teletypewriter terminals, two with cryp- 
tographic facilities, are provided at each 
center. This section is manned and 
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equipped to operate in echelon only (i.e. 
the entire section displaces at the same 
time). 

The radio terminal and carrier sec- 
tion operates the terminals of the radio 
relay system and associated carrier equip- 
ment at its own forward signal center 
as well as the terminals for forward 
switches' at battle group headquarters, if 
required. The section’s forward signal 
center is usually located in the vicinity 
of the battle group CP, but its location 
is not determined by the location of the 
CP. This section operates one 12-chan- 
nel radio relay set and two four-channel 
radio terminal sets. Each four-channel 
relay set is equipped with two SB-22 
switchboards which can establish for- 
ward switch or patching points on ex- 
tension links from the forward signal 
center. 

The telephone section operates a mo- 
bile manual-telephone-central-office set. 
It can establish a forward switch, for a 
limited time, when command posts dis- 
place. The section also is responsible for 
communications control functions in the 
respective signal centers, including patch- 
ing and termination of trunk lines, circuit 
testing and direction of circuit mainte- 
nance. 





Battle Group 











Communication in the battle group is 
provided primarily by the communica- 
tion platoon of the headquarters and 
headquarters company. This platoon con- 
sists of 45 enlisted men as compared to 
the one officer and 77 men of the tri- 
angular division’s regimental communi- 
cation platoon. It is similarly organized 
with a wire section, message center sec- 
tion and a radio and visual section. The 
battle group signal officer is a Signal 
Corps officer. Since there are no battal- 
ions in the battle group, the three bat- 


cation at which communication facilities of different types can be coordinated into one system 
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talion communication platoons of 36 off- 
cers and men (total of 108) no longer 
exist. This, of course, accounts for the 
75% reduction 
sonnel. 

New concepts and personnel reduc- 
tions have necessitated major changes in 


in communication per- 


equipment. 

The location and functions of much of 
the battle group communication equip- 
ment (some of which is new) are shown 
in the accompanying radio and wire nets 
(Figures 3, 4, 5). Let’s take a look at 
some of the new items: 
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The radio set AN/VRC 30 is a com. 
bination of four different radios desiyned 
to provide great flexibility of ground and 
ground-to-air communication. The radio 
sets are the AN/PRC 9, AN/VRC 14 
AN/TRC 7 and AN/ARC 27. 

The AN/PRC 9 is the Artillery ver- 
sion of the Infantry set AN/PRC 10, 
They are identical with the exception of 
frequency coverage, the AN/PRC 9 cov- 
ering the spectrum of 27 to 38.9 me. 

The AN/TRC 7, which is optional 
for use within the AN/VRC 30, is an 


Figure 3. Battle group command radio net. 
1. AN/PRC 10 for use when dismounted, 
2. Also monitors division warning/broadcast 
net (AM-voice). 3. Enters division adminis. 
trative-logistical net (AM-RTT) as required. 


Figure 4. Battle group administrative radio 
net. 
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amp!|itude-modulated voice radio. Its fre- 
quency coverage is from 100 to 156 me. 
The transmitting range is variable, de- 
pending upon the height of the aircraft. 

The radio sett AN/ARC 27 was de- 
signed to provide AM (amplitude-modu- 
lated radio-telephone communication 
within the frequency coverage of 225 to 
399.9 megacycles. This frequency cov- 
erage is divided into 1750 frequency 
channels, any 18 of which may be preset 
and selected from a remote location. The 
set will communicate from ground to 
air. I'ransmission ranges vary with the 
aircraft’s elevation because of the ex- 
treme line of sight characteristics of the 
set. However, ranges up to 130 miles 
can be expected if the aircraft is at 10,000 
feet or more. 

Although the table of equipment of 
the battle group shows the AN/ARC 27 
as being used by the S3 air, it is not antic- 
ipated that it will be used to contact 
tactical Air Force aircraft. It will merely 
monitor for “spot reports” sent by the 
pilot as to target location, description, 
extent of destruction, etc. 

The AN/GRC 46 is a medium power 
(100 watts) amplitude-modulated radio 
set used for transmitting and receiving 
voice, continuous wave (CW) and radio- 
telegraph signals. ‘The transmitting 
range of the set is 50 miles ground wave 
and 150 to 1500 miles using sky-wave 
paths. The frequency range of the trans- 
mitter is from 1.5 to 20.0 mec, and from 
0.5 to 32.0 me for the receiver. Voice 
and radio telegraph signals may be trans- 
mitted simultaneously. 

The AN/GRC 19 is a medium power 
(100 watts) amplitude-modulated radio 
set used for transmitting and receiving 
(CW) and, 


with the addition of certain units, radio- 


voice, continuous wave 
teletype signals. The radio set can be 
operated while on the move or in fixed 
position and provide transmission ranges 


up to 50 miles (ground wave) or, using 
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Figure 5. Battle group wire net. 1. Addi- 
tional line for page printing teletypewriter in 
battle group message center may be laid to 
switchboard. 2. Counterfire squad to tie into 
battle group wire system at nearest switch- 
board. 3. Number of circuits installed from 
signal center is based on availability and 
requirements. 4. Signal center established 
by the division signal battalion provides 
cryptographic service, radio relay, telephone 
and teletype service to battle group. 


sky-wave paths, 150 to 1500 miles. With 
the added equipment necessary for radio- 
teletype operation, plus a shelter, the set 
becomes the AN/GRC 46, 

Another newcomer to the battle group 
is the  telegraph-telephone terminal 
AN/TCC 14. This equipment consists 
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of three separate components. When cor- 
rectly installed, it permjts simultaneous 
transmission of teletypewriter and voice 
signal over a speech channel of voice-fre- 
quency facilities. The equipment is port- 
able. Power requirements are 115 volts, 
100 watts, 50/60 cycles, single phase. 
The unit is installed in the vicinity of the 
message center for use of the teletype- 
writer set AN/PGC 1. Its land line 
will be laid by the wire section of the 
communication platoon. 

Wire splicing tool TL-582/U is a 
manually operated device designed to 
splice field wire WD-1/TT without the 
use of tape or other tools. The tool 
contains a magazine which holds 10 con- 
nectors, each connector consisting of 
three sleeves: the outer sleeve is copper 
tubing, the second sleeve is nylon and 
the inner sleeve is tinned copper. The 


Figure 6. Rifle company radio net. 1. Used 
by. company commander in battle group com- 
mand net when dismounted. 2. Company 
commander enters battle group command net 
and battle group administrative net. 
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connectors are slightly less than one inch 
in length and approximately 3/16-inch 
in diameter. On one handle of the tool 
there is a wire cutter and insulation s:rip- 
per for use in preparing the wire for 
splicing. Once the splicing operation js 
started, the tool will not release the con- 
nector until the handles of the tool have 
been fully closed. This is a safety meas- 
ure which prevents a faulty wire splice. 

Telephone set TA-312/PT, which is 
standard equipment for field use, incor- 
porates local or common battery opera- 
tion and allows head and chest sets to be 
used as well as the normal hand set. In 
general, it is a modified telephone set 
TA-43/PT which is now limited stand- 
ard equipment. 

Telephone set TA-264/PT (formerly 
telephone TP-9) was designed to per- 
mit communication over greater dis- 
tances than those obtained with ordinary 
local battery sets. These greater distances 
are made possible by vacuum tube am- 
plifiers in the circuits. Without the am- 
plifiers in operation, the telephone may 
be used as a local battery set. Care must 
be exercised in the use of this telephone 
with VHF radio relay because the am- 
plifying circuits of the telephone may 














cause faulty operation of the relay 
equipment. 
Rifle Company 
The rifle company communication 


system is part of the battle group sys- 
tem. The company installs, operates and 
maintains its system as part of the over- 
all battle group communication plan. 
The location and functions of the 
company communications equipment are 
shown in the radio and wire nets ( Fig- 
ures 6 and 7). A_vehicular-mounted 
radio set is netted with the battle group 
command net. In defensive situations, 
and when time permits in attack situa- 
tions, the communication platoon installs 
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Figure 7. Rifle company wire net. 


wire from the battle group command 
post to the company command post. 
When the company is conducting an in- 
dependent or semi-independent mission 
beyond supporting range of the battle 
group, Communication may be established 
with battle group by integrating the 
company system into an area (grid) sys- 
tem of division or higher headquarters. 

A radio operator and a messenger ha- 
bitually accompany the company com- 
mander. The company commander may 
communicate with adjacent units direct- 
ly or, when practicable, through the bat- 
tle group command post by radio, mes- 
senger or wire. 

The rifle company headquarters is 
authorized one sergeant communication 
chief, one PFC messenger, two PFC 
radiotelephone operators and two PFC 
wiremen. Each of the four rifle platoons 
is authorized one PFC messenger. The 
weapons platoon is authorized one PFC 
messenger and four radiotelephone op- 
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erators. These 15 men are assisted in the 
installation, operation and maintenance 
of the company communication system by 
other personnel as may be required. 
The rifle company is authorized nine 
AN/PRC 6 radios, seven AN/PRC 
10s and one AN/VRC 18 (Figure 6). 
Four of the AN/PRC 10s are used in 
the 81mm mortar net from the forward 
observers to the fire direction center, one 
in the battle group command net and 
one in the battle group administrative 
net from the rifle company command 
post. The remaining AN/PRC 10 is 
used either at the rifle company observa- 
tion post or by the company commander 
to operate in the battle group command 
net when the company commander is dis- 
mounted. The company commander uses 
the AN /VRC 18 to operate in the battle 
group command net and to monitor the 
battle group administrative net when he 
is moving by vehicle. The four rifle 
platoons, the weapons platoon headquar- 
ters, each antitank squad, the company 
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commander and the company command 
post each utilize one of the AN/PRC 6s. 

The forward observer from the mor- 
tar battery has an AN/PRC 6 radio 
preset on the frequency of the rifle com- 
pany with which he is working. He also 
has an AN/PRC 9 operating in the bat- 
tery fire direction net. The forward ob- 
server will be in communication with 
the rifle company commander. 

The rifle company is authorized two 
switchboards SB-18/GT, 
two telephone sets TA-312/PT, 11 
sound-powered telephones TA-1/TT, 
seven reel equipment CE-11 and nine 
miles of wire WD-1/TT (Figure 7). 
Wire communication depends on the 
time available to install and recover the 
wire. In fast moving situations, time 
limitations may limit wire usage to short 
fire control lines which can be recovered 
quickly. In defensive situations, a com- 
plete wire system is installed for control 
of fires and of subordinate units. 

To establish the system as shown, some 
incoming lines to the company switch- 
board must be partied. A battle group 
wire team normally lays a wire line 
from the battle group command post to 
the rifle company command post where 
it is terminated in an emergency switch- 


board SB-18/GT. 


emergency 
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The mortar battery is authorized one 
sergeant communication chief, two ser- 
geants wire team chiefs, eight wiremen, 
two wireman helpers, two switchboard 
operators, 12 radiotelephone operators 
and one intermediate-speed radio opera- 
tor. 


Wire for fire direction is installed 
within the battery before or during oc- 
cupation of position. The system is ex. 
panded as time and personnel permit, 
Enough wire personnel and equipment 
are available to install lines of all for- 
ward observers simultaneously. As more 
time becomes available, the wire system 
will be extended, duplicated and im. 
proved. 

Requests by wire for additional fire 
support may be submitted over the line 
to the FDC of the reinforcing howitzer 
battery, to command switchboards of 
through the division area communica 
tion system. Entry into the latter sys 
tem, for the mortar battery, is through 
the battle group switchboard. 

The mortar battery uses two internal 
FM radio nets — one for fire direction 
and one for command. The command 
net also is used as an alternate fire di- 
rection net for multiple fire missions 
and when a platoon is operating separ- 
ately. 

Requests by radio for additional fire 
support may be submitted to the rein- 
forcing howitzer battery over the mortar 
battery fire direction net or the artillery 
battalion alternate fire direction net. 

Communications in the pentomic In- 
fantry division have kept pace. The di- 
vision has the latest technological ad- 
vances in communication equipment. 
This equipment allows greater flexibili- 
ty of operations and greater dispersion 
on the battlefield. New equipment, plus 
the pooling of highly trained personnel 
and communication facilities at higher 
echelons, will undoubtedly increase the 
division’s communication capabilities and 
efficiency. 





Atomic weapons in themselves are inconclusive. In the final analysis, sizeable 


ground forces must be used if the enemy, his people, and his land are to be brought 


under control. 
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Medical Support 


PENTOMIC INFANTRY DIVISION 


he mission of the Army Medical 

Service in atomic warfare is the same 
as it has been in conventional war. As in 
the past, medical support must continue 
to conserve the fighting strength of our 
combat units. 

While the over-all mission remains the 
same, a few significant changes have 
been made in the manner in which medi- 
cal support will be provided in the new 
pentomic Infantry division. In keeping 
with other organizational changes that 
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By Capt Roy L. Bates 


have been made in the division for mod- 
ern warfare, organization for medical 
support has been streamlined. Just as 
some weapons and equipment have been 
pooled at higher echelons, we find that 
some of the medical personnel formerly 
provided in the triangular division are 
now located elsewhere. For example, 
there are only three dentists in the en- 
tire pentomic division. These dental offi- 
cers will perform only emergency dental 
care. All other dental work for the divi- 
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sion will be handled by personnel from 
the field army who may be attached as 
needed. 

The medical company of the regiment 
in the triangular organization has been 
reduced to a platoon located in the head- 
quarters and headquarters company of 
the new battle group. The division medi- 
cal battalion remains with very little 
change. However, a neuropsychiatric 
section has been added to the clearing 
company and a separate medical corps 
officer now commands the medical bat- 
talion. The division surgeon is listed in 
the division headquarters TOE as a 
special staff officer, yet he and his staff 
are organic to the division surgeon section 
of the headquarters and headquarters 
detachment of the medical battalion. He 
functions purely as a staff officer but 
may assume operational control of all 
division. medical elements not assigned 
specifically to combat units when au- 
thorized by the division commander. 
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tary career in 1941 as an enlisted man 
and two years later received a direct 
commission while serving with the 
34th Division in North Africa. He then 
served as a battalion surgeon's assist- 
ant with the 34th until the end of 
World War II. At the close of the war 
he reverted to reserve status but was 
recalled to active duty in 1949 and 
assigned as a medical company com- 
mander with the 2d Armored Division 
at Fort Hood. The following year he 
became a battalion surgeon with the 
3d Infantry Division in Korea. Return- 
ing to the states in 1951, Capt Bates 
was assigned as a tactics instructor at 
the Army Medical Service School at 
Fort Sam Houston. He served there 
until 1954 when he became a medical 
instructor at the United States Army 
Infantry School. A year later he at- 
tended the Command and General 
Staff College at Fort Leavenworth, 
and upon graduation returned to The 
Infantry School. 
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Before we take a closer look at medical 
support in the pentomic division we 
should discuss some of the general char. 
acteristics and considerations affecting 
medical service on the modern battle. 
field. 

It is expected that in atomic warfare, 
or even in future nonatomic warfare. 
there will be greater numbers of casual- 
ties in shorter periods of time. Treat- 
ment of these casualties will tax medical 
services to the utmost and will require a 
realistic approach based on the combat 
mission. If fighting strength is to be 
maintained and operations are to be suc- 
cessful, close evaluation, in terms of com- 
bat effectiveness, must be made of all 
casualties. Evacuation will be no farther 
from the parent unit than the physical 
condition of the casualty demands. Em- 
phasis will be on the saving of life and 
limb and the rendering of service to the 
greatest number. Every person, whether 
he be a commander, medical officer or 
individual soldier, must screen each in- 
jury to determine whether the wounded 
person can or cannot perform some func- 
tion in support of the combat mission 
without jeopardizing his life. If he can, 
he must be retained in the unit. If not, 
he should be removed from the combat 
area as soon as possible so that he will 
not be a burden to the commander. 

Medical support must be flexible. The 
surgeon must be able to adjust the ele- 
ments of the medical organization under 
his control to provide medical service 
for all of the combat organizations he 
supports — during either combat or gar- 
rison activities. In combat especially, he 
must be prepared to adjust rapidly when 
faced with changes and with only mini- 
mum warning from outside sources. 

The medical unit should be as mobile 
as the unit it supports. It must be able 
to support effectively any 
whether it be motorized, airborne, am- 
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Figure 1. The medical battalion. 


phibious or any combination of these. 
This must be accomplished even though 
new medical units have less organic mo- 
bility than such units have had in the 
past. However, this seemingly incompat- 
ible requirement is made possible by other 
mobility means — for example by ve- 
hicles from the transportation battalion, 
aircraft from the aviation company or, 
where the situation demands it, appro- 
priate mobility means from a higher eche- 
lon. This, of course, will require ade- 
quate advance planning. 

Medical service must be continuous. 
Units must be capable of providing on- 
the-ground medical treatment and evacu- 
ation 24 hours a day, every day, regard- 
less of the status of the supported unit. 
The unit surgeon must maintain cur- 
rent, flexible operational plans and must 
be prepared to improvise on short notice 
to meet emergency conditions. 

Tactical units must be well trained in 
the essentials of personal hygiene and 
first aid which are vital to survival under 
combat or epidemic disease conditions. 
Without such training, effective medical 
support cannot be accomplished by the 
medical unit. 
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With these general considerations in 
mind, we will take a look at some of 
the specific changes in medical’ support 
for the Infantry division. 

At division level we find that the 
medical battalion (Figure 1) is organ- 
ized similarly to the battalion in the tri- 
angular Infantry division. It has three 
separate elements: a headquarters, an 
ambulance element and a clearing ele- 
ment. The headquarters and headquar- 
ters company of the triangular division 
medical battalion has been replaced by a 
headquarters and headquarters detach- 
ment, while the ambulance and clearing 
elements retain their company status with 
some internal revisions in personnel and 
equipment. 

Aside from differences already noted, 
the most noticeable change in the medical 
battalion is in its employment. Formerly, 
had the primary 
mission of supporting regiments. Each 
ambulance platoon leader had only to 
maintain contact with one regimental 
collecting station and a major part of 
his mission was accomplished. Clearing 
platoons had a similar mission and capa- 
bility. Employment in the pentomic divi- 


ambulance platoons 
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sion, however, is quite different. The 
clearing platoons and ambulance pla- 
toons will give division-level medical 
support to areas instead of units. In other 
words they will support any unit that 
lies between two predesignated lateral 
boundaries. They may have to contact all 
or a part of several units, not just one 
installation. 

Since we are concerned primarily with 
unit level medical support, let us ex- 
amine in some detail the new medical 
organization for the battle group. The 
medical company of the old regiment 
which the battle group replaces has been 
eliminated. Medical service is provided 
by a medical platoon (Figure 2) in 
the battle group headquarters and head- 
quarters company. 

The battle group surgeon, a medical 
corps major, is assigned to the group 
headquarters and is a member of the 
commander’s staff. He also is designated 
platoon leader of the medical platoon. 
A second medical corps officer (captain) 
is assigned to the treatment section of the 
medical platoon and serves as section 
leader. 

The platoon headquarters includes 
three enlisted men who perform the ad- 
ministrative functions of platoon ser- 
geant, medical supply specialist and pla- 
toon general clerk. 

The treatment section contains two 
groups of personnel; one group function- 
ing in the aid station and the other at- 
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Figure 2. The battle group medical platoon. 
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tached out as aid men to the units: the 
headquarters company, the four rifle 
companies and the mortar battery. The 
aid station group includes the medical 
officer who acts as section leader and 
performs the medical treatment in the 
aid station and five enlisted men who 
operate the station. Five company aid 
men are attached to each rifle company 
and one each to the headquarters com- 
pany and mortar battery. 

The evacuation section is controlled 
by a section sergeant and has four squads 
of litter bearers (four man squads) plus 
four front line ambulances and drivers. 

The medical platoon must be tailored 
to meet each battlefield situation with 
the highest degree of efficiency. This in 
effect requires that organization within 
the basic structure be flexible enough to 
allow for changes on short notice. For 
example, a requirement may exist for the 
surgeon to establish two installations to 
properly support the combat elements. 
Each of these installations must be pre- 
pared to operate independently as a 
team, yet must be able to reunite quickly 
and efficiently into a single unit. The 
surgeon may be required to split his aid 
station laterally or in depth to properly 
support a given combat operation. In 
some cases, to maintain proper dispersal, 
he may have to operate on a split status 
for long periods of time. An example of 
how this might be accomplished is illus- 
trated in Figure 3. 

The two teams should be thoroughly 
trained to work separately or as one 
large treatment element. Each member 
must be thoroughly familiar with his 
particular function in both cases. Team 
formation should be automatic, to in- 
clude breakdown of equipment and sup- 
plies as directed by the battle group sur- 
geon. The location of team “A” normal- 
ly will be in the vicinity of the command 
post of the medical platoon and will 
also include the office of the battle group 
surgeon. 
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One enlisted man from each of the 
aid station teams should be trained as 
a ground helicopter control man in addi- 
tion to his other duties. He should be an 
expert in receiving, ground handling and 
loading of all types of rotary wing air- 
craft. These aircraft may be organic to 
the Army Medical Service, the division 
aviation company or army transportation 
units. In any case the ground control 
man must have available and be familiar 
with all necessary signalling devices and 
be experienced in choosing and setting up 
proper landing sites. In actual practice 
the control man will locate a suitable 
landing site and mark it for use im- 
mediately upon the establishment of each 
new aid station or section. He must be 
ready to receive helicopters and super- 
vise the loading of casualties into the air- 
craft, not only for one or two casualties 
but for maximum loads over long periods 
of time. 

Litter bearers and ambulance drivers 
of the evacuation section will assist the 
treatment team at either or both of the 
aid stations, depending upon the casualty 
load. 

Also in the treatment section are the 
company aid men. These men are or- 
ganized into five operating teams ( Fig- 
ure 3). 

Team organization of company aid 
men is not a new concept. In a sense this 
method has always been used but, to- 
day, team formation is the rule rather 
than the exception. In the past, these 
teams, especially the rifle company teams, 
have been required to operate independ- 
ently for varying periods and to form 
small company aid posts under some situ- 
ations. The need for this type of action 
probably will be even greater on the 
modern battlefield. 

The most usual employment, however, 
is attachment of these teams to the rifle 
companies on the basis of one company 
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Figure 3. A team organization of the treat- 
ment section. In the aid station group Team 
A consists of the surgeon, the platoon ser- 
geant, the medical aid man and an aid sta- 
tion attendant. Team B consists of the treat- 
ment section leader, the section sergeant, the 
senior aid man and an aid station attendant. 


aid man per platoon. Often the senior 
and most experienced aid man will stay 
with the rifle company headquarters and 
will function as team leader. 

The special company team will be at- 
tached in a similar manner: one aid man 
to the headquarters and headquarters 
company and one to the mortar battery. 
If the need should arise, both men may 
work with either unit. 

All of the company aid man teams 
must be thoroughly trained, both medi- 
cally and tactically, to work together as 
a unit. As a part of their training the aid 
men should actually support the unit to 
which they are attached on field prob- 
lems, road marches, range firing prob- 
lems and other activities. It is also de- 
sirable, and with few exceptions the rule, 
for an aid man to work habitually with 
the same unit so that he will become 
familiar with the personnel, equipment 
and methods of action. This will enable 
him to gain a knowledge of each type 
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of activity which the unit may perform 
and will help him to provide company 
aid support on a moment’s notice. 

Now let us examine the evacuation 
capabilities of the medical platoon. This 
function is carried out by the evacuation 
secfion through foot evacuation (litter 
bearers) and motorized evacuation, us- 
ing front line ambulances. Here again, 
a team concept of organization within 
the section takes place to support the com- 
bat elements. The team organization is 
shown in Figure 4. 

Team training must be effective to 
insure maximum flexibility in employ- 
ment. Any combination of litter bearers 
or ambulances can be tailored to fit any 
given operation, i.e. litter bearers alone, 
ambulances alone or a combination of 
the two. 

These teams should 
medical training as the company aid men 
and should be able to handle almost any 
kind of medical emergency while a cas- 
ualty is in transit. Careful training in 
the transportation of wounded is very 
essential many have been 
jeopardized, and in some cases lost, 
through rough or improper handling. 

The duties of each team, and for the 
most part each team member, should be 
interchangeable. There may be _ times 
when all members may be used as litter 
bearers; others when they may be re- 
drive ambulances in shifts 


have the same 


since lives 


quired to 
around the clock. 

When the medical platoon has been 
properly trained, it is ready to support 
the battle group in training or combat. 
To further illustrate the necessity for 
flexibility in organization, let us examine 
a hypothetical example. 

In the situation depicted in Figure 
5, we note that two battle groups are 
attacking abreast. The battle group on 
the left is attacking in column formation 
on a single axis while the battle group 
on the right is attacking along two axes 
of advance. 
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Figure 4. A team organization of the evacua- 
tion section. Each team consists of four litter 
bearers and one front line ambulance driver, 


The battle group on the left has a well- 
developed road which runs directly to 
the objective. To take full advantage of 
the road, the battle group surgeon has 
attached “4 ton front-line ambulances 
to each of the two leading companies 
and has placed them temporarily under 
the control of the rifle company com- 
manders. It is common practice for this 
control to be further delegated to the 
senior company aid man with each of the 
two companies. Casualties will be evacu- 
ated, after initial treatment by the com- 
pany aid men, to the battle group aid 
station. 

The terrain over which the right battle 
group must fight is somewhat different. 
In this area the road net is limited, par- 
ticularly for the right axis of advance, 
where there are no roads, trails or areas 
forward of the aid station which are 
traversable by front-line ambulances. 
The left axis is only slightly better. 
While there are no roads, a couple of 
trails continue forward of the aid sta- 
tion almost to the objective. 

In this situation the battle group sur- 
geon has split his aid station, using team 
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“A” on the left axis and team “B” on 
the right. On the left, a complete evacu- 
ation team has been attached to each of 
the two forward rifle companies which 
provides both ambulance and litter bear- 
er capabilities. Either or both means may 
be used forward of the aid station oper- 
ated by team “A”. It is visualized that 
ambulance loading posts will be estab- 
lished as far forward as possible and that 
litter bearers will work on up to the 
forward positions. 

On the right, due to the absence of 
accessible roads and trails, the surgeon 
has attached litter bearer teams to each 
of the two companies which are attack- 
ing on foot. Casualties will be evacu- 
ated all or part of the way to the battle 
group aid station operated by team “B”. 
In this situation, medical support will 
approximate that formerly available in 
the old Infantry regiment. The litter 
squads will evacuate only those casual- 
ties who cannot walk and will carry 
them no further than is necessary. Am- 
bulance loading posts must be established 
as far forward as possible. 


In situations where the number of lit- 
ter bearers are inadequate, it will be 
necessary to request litter bearers on a 
pre-planned basis from division and/or 
army. In some countries native person- 
nel may be available for this purpose. 
Such personnel have been used in the 
past. 

Although the situation in Figure 5 is 
schematic it indicates how a properly 
trained medical platoon can be organized 
and employed to provide medical sup- 
port for any kind of tactical situation 
which the commander might face. 

When mass destruction weapons are 
used and there are large numbers of im- 
mediate casualties, the medical platoon 
will not be able to treat and evacuate 
all casualties unless it is given assistance. 
Additional medical personnel must be 
provided for treatment 
either on an attachment basis or in direct 
support. In the meantime every means 
of evacuation available will be used, 
based upon priorities established by the 
battle group commander. Any vehicle 


of casualties, 


within the battle group area could be 


Figure 5. Schematic situation map. 
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used for evacuation purposes without 
modification. Some of these additional 
evacuation means available and their 
capabilities are as follows: 

%4 ton truck — two litter cases or 
three ambulatory casualties. 

Ys ton truck w/trailer — five litter 
or six ambulatory. 

% ton truck — five litter or 10 am- 
bulatory. 

22 ton truck — 16 litter or 20 ambu- 
latory. 

M-59 armored personnel carrier — six 
litter or 10 ambulatory.' 


It should also be remembered that the 
impetus of medical evacuation and medi- 
cal resupply is from the rear. Medical 
property — litters, blankets, etc. — evac- 
uated with casualties to the rear, must 
be exchanged at each transloading point 
so that the level of medical equipment 
in the forward elements can be main- 
tained. 


Feeding patients, formerly accom- 
plished at the regimental collecting sta- 
tion, is an essential part of the treatment 
of casualties. Since no organic mess is 
provided for the medical platoon, food 
for casualties must be provided by some 
means on a 24-hour basis. Several possi- 
ble ways of doing this can be considered. 
At least one cook from the battle group 
headquarters mess might be placed on 
24-hour call. If this is not practicable, 
the medical platoon personnel in the aid 
station may have to provide hot soups 
and drinks using the small gasoline 
stoves provided in their equipment or 
possibly by feeding prepackaged, pre- 
cooked meals. 

Weapons disposal has always been a 
problem, but in the pentomic organiza- 
tion it becomes more difficult. Individual 
Weapons and unit equipment evacuated 
to the rear with casualties must be re- 
turned to the parent unit through normal 
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supply channels as in the past. However, 
limited medical transportation and the 
necessity of maintaining flexible opera- 
tions demand that these items not be 
kept in medical installations for any pro- 
longed period of time. Also, with less 
transportation available to the battle 
group, the problem is intensified. It is 
visualized that the system of employing 
a representative of the S4, in constant 
liaison with the aid station, as was done 
in the former regimental organization, 
will continue to be valid. But, to pre- 
serve the mobility of the medical installa- 
tion, pick up of equipment will have to 
be made more frequently. 

The subject of casualty evacuation is 
not complete without some considera- 
tion of aeroevacuation and the manner in 
which is will be employed. The methods 
of requesting helicopter evacuation 
through medical channels will remain 
unchanged. The number of helicopter 
evacuation missions is expected to in- 
crease markedly for both medical heli- 
copter ambulances and for transportation 
helicopters. Whereas helicopter evacua- 
tion was primarily an emergency meas- 
ure in the operations of the triangular 
division, the pentomic concept envisions 
a much more active use of helicopters in 
more forward positions, depending upon 
enemy action and terrain. 

Medical ambulance helicopters will be 
reserved for true emergency cases while 
transportation helicopters will augment 
evacuation means when returning from 
forward supply or troop missions. De- 
spite the increased number of helicopters 
which will be available, limitations of 
weather, terrain and other factors make 
this method less dependable than ground 
means. Helicopter evacuation must con- 
tinue to be considered in the auxiliary 
classification, even when used to the 
maximum. 


1This vehicle is organic to the medical sections of the armor battalion and the cavalry squadron of the 
pentomic division as an armored ambulance. The battle group, however, does not have APCs specially 
designated as ambulances but attached APCs could be used in emergencies. 
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In summary, the medical unit must be 
trained and organized to: 

1. Support any tactical formation 
whether it be mechanized, on foot, air 
transported or a combination thereof. 

2. Employ any evacuation means: lit- 
ter bearer, ambulance, tactical vehicle, 
fixed or rotary wing aircraft and to do it 
swiftly, with minimum confusion. 

3. Accept and coordinate attached 
medical elements or personnel from divi- 
sion and army in the event of a major 
disaster resulting from a mass destruc- 


tion weapon or similar action. 

4. Assist in training all personnel 
within the battle group in the principles 
and practice of life-saving first aid to en- 
sure that maximum salvage of life on the 
battlefield is attained. 

While medical capabilities differ in 
some respects from those in the triangular 
organization, the pentomic division will 
receive efficient medical service. The 
front-line soldier can expect and will get 
immediate life-saving treatment and 
prompt evacuation when necessary. 





The “package” of related articles on the pentomic division will continue. The 


next issue of Infantry will discuss logistics, staff procedures, the brigade headquarters, 


etc. Readers who may have missed the previous series of articles on the new Infantry 


division may purchase back issues of Infantry by writing the Book Department, 


U. 8. Army Infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia. 
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A town can be a death trap or a Godsend 


to a unit in combat, depending upon how itis used. 


M any a Westerner is lying under the 


sod of “Boot Hill” because he did 
not heed the ominous warning, “Get out 
of town!”” And many a soldier — of 
many a nation — is lying under a white 
cross because he too failed to “Get out 
of town.” 

Towns can be deathtraps, especially 
for small units. Many men have been 
captured or massacred because they were 
boxed in and unable to use their weapons 
in self-imposed traps. Squads and pla- 
toons have invited disaster by huddling in 
cellars for warmth or companionship, 
with only a guard or two at street level. 
These guards would be picked off or 
driven back in upon their comrades. Then 
the whole unit was helpless, unable to 
move, shoot or see. Several times I nar- 
rowly missed having all or part of my 
own unit suffer this humiliating fate. 
And this was not the result of ignorance 
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— it was softness. I simply didn’t exer- 
cise the self-discipline or toughness re- 
quired to force exhausted men out into 
the weather. 

It would be foolish to say that towns 
or smaller built-up areas are indefens- 
ible. History contradicts such a state- 
ment. Where the terrain and the town 
permit the primary considerations of ob- 
servation and field of fire, adequate de- 
fense is possible. Also, there are times 
when the rubble of stone buildings makes 
a fairly good fortress. Battered hilltop 
villages in Italy and North Africa proved 
this. The rubble that may follow in the 
wake of atomic weapons can also be put 
to good use, by units of the triangular 
division or by new, fast moving, pen- 
tomic Infantry or Airborne units. How- 
ever, an inhabited area should not be 
used unless the unit is large enough (or 
the town small envugh) for most of the 





houses on the outside perimeter to be 
physically occupied. And, every man must 
have a firing port with some field of fire. 

The important point is to make proper 


use of terrain in establishing the defense 
position so that maximum advantage is 
taken of the best observation and fields 
of fire available. There are very few in- 
stances where the immediate country- 
side would not offer a far better battle- 
field, assuming the unit had some chance 
to dig in. It is much easier for the enemy 
to lob a grenade into a room than into a 
foxhole. A few ricocheting .30-caliber or 
7.62mm slugs can play havoc in stone 
rooms while they would pass harmlessly 
over heads elsewhere. Very few roofs 
give protection against medium artillery 
and the concussion inside will burst ear- 
drums. Tank fire can turn the occu- 
pants of a house into mincemeat. 

These things have happened countless 
times — there is nothing theoretical here. 
It is the nightmare of a lone guard sit- 
ting sleepily at a window, or standing 
peacefully in a dark doorway while his 
companions confidently cook, dry cloth- 
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ing or sleep that brings shudders to t:oop 
commanders. Men in such a situation 
simply haven’t a fighting chance. One 
small patrol, or ranger-type element of 
the enemy can slaughter a larger unit, 
Or in a general attack, the individual 
guards at the various houses may be the 
only ones who can get into action with 
any real success. The rest of the unit 
may be helpless. One house can be seized 
by the enemy, putting a wedge in the en- 
tire line and opening a corridor into the 
vitals of the command. Other occupied 
houses can be outflanked, cut off, screened 
or generally made useless. A friendly 
counterattacking force would operate at 
a clear disadvantage. 

The greatest percentage of urban habi 
tation (United States excluded) is clus- 
tered in small villages. All of Europe, 
North Africa and the Orient where the 
American soldier has fought and may 
have to fight again, follow this pattern. 
But this is not necessarily a_ liability. 
Villages can be both a comfort and « joy 
— if used properly. By properly, we 
mean “get out of town,” especially by 
sundown, or at least get all or most of 
the fighting element out. Then, after 
the unit is dug in, small segments may be 
allowed to return. 

Let us assume a situation which oc- 
curred many times in World War II 
and Korea, and, with greater emphasis 
on dispersion for the atomic battlefield, 
can be expected to happen many times 
again. A reinforced company or task 
force has seized its objective — a hill 
or a crossroads straddled by a small vil- 
lage of thirty or forty buildings. The 
commander’s orders are to hold until the 
situation develops or until neighboring 
areas are mopped up and orders to move 
are received. Friendly units are not in 
physical contact; the enemy in the area 
is relatively weak but active. Counter- 
attack by the enemy is possible, but the 
threat is not too serious. The weather is 
cold, with intermittent sleet and snow. 
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Such a situation is elementary. The 
solution also — adequate defense, proper 
patrolling, etc. — should be elementary. 
However, several important considera- 
tions and principles can be illustrated in 
this familiar situation. These can be ap- 
plied with slight modifications to any 
branch of service, in any town, in any 
wal. 

First, the company (task force) com- 
mander could insure the safety of that 
particular night by driving his entire 
command out into the snow. But this 
would do little for the morale of men 
who failed to understand, and would do 
nothing to end the fatigue of long com- 
bat or to save strength for the miser- 
able days ahead. In any event all riflemen 
and machineguns should be sent outside 
the perimeter of the buildings themselves 
(only a few yards may suffice) where a 
proper defense should be dug in. All 
tanks, personnel carriers, supply vehicles, 
mortars, etc., should be emplaced in sup- 
port among the buildings or in concealed 
areas (woods) within the perimeter. 
After the line is secured, outposts estab- 
lished and the usual defense procedures 
followed, a percentage of the men could 
be allowed to leave their holes to seek 
the shelter and comfort of neighboring 
“warming houses.”” Some men could be 
allowed to sleep indoors if their fields of 
fire from windows or cellar gates sup- 
port their platoon. Approximately one- 
third of the men at a time could leave 
the line. If the weather is particularly 
foul, and the enemy potential slight, 
possibly up to one-half could seek 
warmth, shelter and food. But never, in 
any tactical situation, regardless of fa- 
tigue or supposed freedom from attack, 
should any commander allow more than 
50% to abandon the cover of their holes. 
And never should noncommissioned off- 
cers be allowed to leave their commands 
in greater ratio than their men. 

Commanders themselves must be cau- 
tioned. The biggest, richest homes and 
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the large villas are usually on the edge 
of town or even slightly removed on a 
nearby hill. Any leader who succumbs 
to the lure of palatial quarters on the 
outskirts of his command, where he can 
be cut off or pinned down, is a fool and 
a poor soldier as well. Any substantial 
building or cellar near the hub of the 
village is his proper place. There the 
lights and activities of the message cen- 
ter will be masked, patrols can be 
briefed, the command function can best 
be carried out and the command post 
best guarded. 

Proper use of a populated area can 
make it a Godsend. If mishandled, it 
becomes a trap. But so far as fighting 
elements are concerned, heed the warn- 
ing, “Get out of town!” 
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LIEUTENANT Davw J. Daze (Re- 
tired) has had considerable combat 
experience to back up the writing of 
this article. As a member of the 3d 
Infantry Division during World War 
II, he fought both as an enlisted man 
and as an officer in Italy, France and 
the Rhineland. During these cam- 
paigns he rose through the ranks and 
received a battlefield commission in 
October 1944. Afterwards he served 
as a unit executive officer and company 
commander before being wounded in 
the Colmar Pocket in Germany while 
attached to the First French Army. He } 
began his military career in 1942 fol- 
lowing a year of ROTC training at the 
University of Santa Clara in Cali- 
fornia. After training and attending 
the Noncommissioned Officers School 
at Fort Riley he was shipped to Casa- 
blanca and was subsequently assigned 
to the 3d Division. He returned to the 
states in April 1945 and was retired 
in September of that year. 
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} soldier who is worth the price of 
the metal tabs on his shoelaces will 
begin to plan for escape the minute he is 
captured. The Armed Forces Code of 
Conduct directs it, our military heritage 
gives precedence for it, and our pride as 
aman and a soldier demands it. 

But could you do it? Are you — or 
more accurately — will you be physically 
able to escape ? 

Let’s face it. Making an escape is a 
tough job. It calls for all the courage 
and cunning you can muster. It requires 
long days and weeks and months of plan- 
ning and conniving, of seeking ways to 
break out, of selecting routes to follow 


once you are outside the barbed wire 
and of determining where you might go 
to find friends. Above all, it demands 
that you keep yourself in the best possible 
physical condition under the worst cir- 
cumstances imaginable. 

Think of the difficulty you now have 
— well fed, rested and living among 
friends — to stay fit. Then imagine what 
it would be like to stay strong while 
eating meager quantities of unsavory 
foods, sleeping in extreme cold with in- 
sufficient covers or shelter for warmth 
and spending your days behind barbed 
wire in fear, loneliness, mistrust and 
anguish. 


Let’s carry this picture a little further. 
Imagine yourself, right now, striking off 
cross-country for a hide-and-seek trek of 
— well, let’s say 50 to 100 miles. Could 
you do it? Could you survive in all kinds 
of weather, traveling at night off the 
roads and highways, sleeping in- thickets 
and eating only what you might manage 
to scrounge? You should be able to make 
it. But think of trying the same feat in 
a hostile country after being cooped up 
for weeks in a POW camp. 


The idea of staying physically fit in 
a POW camp may sound ridiculous to 
Your 
score on the PT test is going to drop, 


you. That’s only because it is. 


all right. Your rippling muscles are go- 
ing to get a little stringy, and your dis- 
position is apt to be more jaundiced than 
that of a New York traffic cop during 
the five o’clock rush hour. So, what are 
we talking about? 

We are talking about the ways and 
means that you, as a committee of one, 
can adopt to husband your resources,—to 
preserve your health, your strength, 
your clothes, your will—so that when 
you do make your escape, you can make 
it stick! 

The conditions under which prisoners 
of war live are so varied that it is im- 
possible to establish a set of rules that 
would fit every case. You could find 
yourself in a filthy, slave-type camp 
where a few shreds of fish floating in a 
bowl of thin soup — once a day — are 
considered ample; or you could land in 
a “model” camp, where the rations are 
regular and the treatment considerate. 
Your goal would be similar in either 
case: to stay in the best possible physical 
condition until the day you can break 
loose. 

What you'd really need, then, is a 
plan, a sort of mental checklist, that 
would guide you in making the best out 
of whatever the circumstances might be. 
Here’s a simple one that might help: 
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Economize — Supplement — Mainiain. 
In case you don’t like big words, remem- 
ber it this way: Save — Add to — Take 
care of. 

Let’s see how this mental checklist 
would work. We’ll consider each point 
separately. 

What can you save in a POW camp 
that would be helpful? The answer is 
simple. Save everything! Save your 
clothing, pieces of metal, cloth, paper, 
string, twine — anything. You never can 
tell what little item may later spell the 
difference between success or failure. 
Keep a cache of items hidden in your 
bunk, under the floor or in a hole in the 
ground. Even if your scheme is discov- 
ered, the items will appear so harmless 
that little or nothing can be held against 
you. This has been done, successfully, 
and you could do it too. 

If you are lucky enough to be in a 
moderate climate, wear the fewest 
clothes possible. Go barefoot; save 
your shoes and socks for the big night 
when you'll want to travel fast and sure. 
Save your underwear and shirts and 
jacket for protection from the elements 
after you break out. 


Save nonperishable items of food — 
that is, if you are lucky enough to come 
by any. At least a part of any candy you 
might get through the Red Cross should 
be saved. It is a compact source of en- 
ergy that could be important later. So 
don’t wolf it down in a day. Pieces of 
cooked meat, nuts, bread and the like, 
slipped into your pocket and hoarded, 
may give that added ounce of strength 
when it is needed the most. One POW, 
of whom we know, was lucky enough to 
receive small issues of sugar. Instead of 
eating it, he boiled it down into a form 
of hard candy and was thus able to build 
up a supply of this energy-giving food. 
Any food you might be given in cans 
is ready-made for storing. But the enemy 
may puncture the cans to keep you from 
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doing just that. If the time is near for 
your planned escape you might preserve 
the food for a few days by wrapping the 
can in a damp cloth. 

Hoarded pieces of metal, such as nails 
and pins, can serve as buttons or fasten- 
ers for many field expedients. Old tin 
cans can be made into improvised cutting 
instruments, drinking cups or food con- 
tainers. String and twine come in handy 
in a thousand instances, substituting for 
belts or shoe laces, for use in making 
bundles, repairing or improvising tools, 
etc. Sound silly? It won’t when the bar- 
est instrument or necessity could make 
the difference between success or failure. 

Finally, save your strength. Stay ac- 
tive, but do not exhaust yourself. Walks 
around the compound or in your quar- 
ters will help preserve your muscular 
tone. You will not have the ambition to 
take strenuous exercise, which is good, 
because the food you get probably will 
not sustain it. Stay cheerful and keep 
active, but don’t overdo it. Sleep all you 
can. You may not get much on the road 
back. 

Supplement. Add to the things you 
have managed to save. Endeavor to get 
the little items that you have decided are 
indispensable to your escape. 

How do you do it? This is where your 
highly-touted ingenuity comes into play 
—or doesn’t. Sometimes you can beg in- 
nocent appearing items from sympathetic 
guards. 

One POW made himself a very serv- 
iceable knife from the steel arch support 
of his jump boots. He sharpened one edge 
of it on a stone and fitted the blade into 
a piece of wood. Clumsy, but it worked. 
But if you ever plan something like this 
be sure you don’t ruin the boot in the 
process. A good boot might be more use- 
ful than the knife. If you should happen 
to get a razor blade, treat it as a jewel. 
Use it for shaving only. Use it over and 


See “Survival,” July 1957 issue, Infantry. 
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over. Devise ways to sharpen it. The 
lift in morale that comes from staying 
clean-shaven is worth the trouble. 

With the knowledge possessed by any 
good boy scout, you can sometimes sup- 
plement your rations. Every area of the 
globe offers natural food to the men 
who can recognize it. Many articles and 
books have been published on the sub- 
ject." The Army is presently writing a 
new manual entitled, “Survival for the 
Individual Soldier.” Get one of these 
books and read it — now! They won't 
be available in the POW Library. Make 


a game, a hobby, out of learning to rec- 


ognize the natural foods — grass, bark, 
roots, nuts, small animals and even in- 
sects — in every area to which you are 


sent. This is a hobby that could pay off 
with some flesh on your ribs and a little 
ginger in your shrinking muscles. 

If you are allowed to roam around, 
as is often the case, gather some of these 
foods. Cram’em down. They won't 
bring back memories of your favorite res- 
taurant, but they'll add a little bit to 
your sub-subsistence diet. They may even 
provide a source of vitamins or minerals 
that you are certain to lack. And they 
could make it possible for you to hoard 
for the future even from a sub-subsis- 


tence diet. 


























ee Frank F. RATHBUN, opera- 
tions officer, Foreign Military Studies 
Branch, Historical Division, U. S. 
Army in Europe, began his military 
career in 1942. After receiving his 
commission at Fort Benning, he was 
assigned to the 6th Infantry Division 
and served as a platoon leader in 
Hawaii and New Guinea. In 1946 he 
became Chief, Library Production Di- 
vision, Natural Resources Section, 
Headquarters, Allied Powers in Tokyo. 
Two years later he returned to Fort 
Benning where he became training 
film officer in the Training Literature 
and Visual Aids Section of The Infan- 
try School. In 1950 he moved to the 
present Editorial and Pictorial Office 
and served as assistant editor of /n- 
fantry magazine. The following year 
he was assigned to the 25th Infantry 
Division in Korea as a plans and op- 
erations officer. Upon his return to the 
states he was reassigned to The In- 
fantry School where he became Chief, 
Training Literature Section, Publica- 
tions and Visual Aids Office, a post he 
held for five years. In April of this } 
year he was ordered to his present as- | 
signment in Europe. } 
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You can supplement your clothing in 
a number of ways. A pair of slippers 
made from a block of wood and a piece 
will give 
you a much needed change of shoes and 
save your boots for the eventful day. 
Also, rags wrapped around your hands, 
boxer style, can serve as gloves and, when 


of canvas — shower style 


needed, as bandages. 

Now for the maintenance angle, the 
taking-care-of phase of your preparation 
for escape. As a soldier you have already 
been taught to take care of your clothing 
and equipment. As a POW your efforts 
in this respect must be redoubled. You 
won't have much to begin with, and 
there will be no supply sergeant to issue 
you a new pair of shoes when the soles 
on your old ones wear out. Also, head- 
ing the list of the items to be maintained 
are your own health and morale. Make 
friends. Don’t sit in a corner and sulk 
or pick quarrels with fellow prisoners. 
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A small, informal group organized as 
much as possible along military lines with 
loyalty among its members is important, 
You may need help if you become il! or 
are “done out” of your share of food or 
other items. 

We have already discussed how cloth- 
ing can be hoarded. To maintain the 
clothing that you must use, watch for 
early signs of wear and make any repairs 
you can with the material at hand. A 
small raveling or hole in your trousers 
can mean a tattered and drafty piece of 
clothing if not promptly mended. Find 
some way, crude though it may be, to 
keep the hole from growing. You can, 
for instance, make a needle from a thorn 
or splinter. Thread can be unraveled 
from the inside seams of most clothing. 

The life of shoe soles can be pro- 
longed by proper care, perhaps even by 
binding some other substance such as 
wood or canvas to the soles to keep them 
from wearing. If your soles do wear 
through, make a reinforcing insole from 
cardboard, bark, canvas or even paper. 

The greatest job of maintenance that 
you must perform is on your own physi- 
cal being. This is just another way of 
saying that you must use every means at 
your disposal — and create others — to 
keep yourself in good health. 

The most important rule in this re- 
spect, as in normal hygiene, is to keep 
clean. If you are given soap and water, 
use it as often as you can. It is the best 
preventive medicine in the world. Don’t 
grow neglectful simply because you have 
no high class social function to attend. If 
there is no soap, use water. If you have 
neither soap nor water, rub your body 
with cloth, grass or even your bare hands. 
Remember the stunt that you probably 
used as a little boy of rubbing your hands 
together to remove excess dirt. You can 
take a good shower during a rain storm 
or a “sponge” bath by wetting a cloth or 
your hands with early morning dew. Pay 
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close attention to the parts of your body 
that are particularly susceptible to rash 
and to fungus-type infections — crotch, 
scalp, under arms and the spaces between 
your toes. 

Keep your clothing clean as possible, 
using soap and water when you can. 
When you can’t, hang it out in the sun 
or open air. If you become infested with 
body lice, take off your clothing at least 
twice a day and examine all seams close- 
ly for eggs or newly hatched vermin. 
And while your clothing is airing, take 
a close look at yourself for these intimate 
little monsters. If your captors provide 
disinfecting facilities take advantage of 
them whether you are infested or not. 
You may get a good bath or even a 
change of clothing, on the house. 

Don’t forget your teeth. A simple twig 
chewed on the end can be made into a 
serviceable toothbrush. If you can’t find 
a twig, massage your gums every day 
with your finger and follow the massage 
with a mouth wash of plain water. This 
will go far toward saving your teeth and 
preventing mouth disease. 

Remember, as your rations get skimp- 
ier, your resistance to disease also drops. 
To balance off your lower resistance, you 
must use whatever crude methods you can 
think of to carry on with your normal 
habits of personal hygiene. 

In case you become ill, report your 
condition to the camp authorities and 
ask for medical care. You may or may 
not get it, but the chance makes it worth 
the try. A simple head cold in your 
weakened condition could quickly de- 
velop into something worse. The old 
adage about an ounce of prevention be- 
ing worth a pound of cure goes double 
for a POW. 

Another thing you must hold onto 
with all your strength is your will to 
survive and escape. This takes guts as 
well as muscle. We know that many 




















POWs in Korea died simply because 
they lost their will to live. We know of 
other men who survived under incred- 
ible horrors and privation, simply because 
they kept their will to live in. top-notch 
running order. Planning an escape in it- 
self, even though it may never bear fruit, 
is one of the best ways to hold on to your 
morale and will to live. The simple act 
of getting ready gives you something to 
occupy your mind — as well as your 
hands — during long, heartbreaking days 
in enemy hands. Even under normal liv- 
ing conditions, the man who loses his 
ambition or interest in living presents a 
sorry picture and generally dies before 
his time. You can get in this fix much 
faster in a POW camp if you admit de- 
feat and lose your will to survive simply 
because the cards are stacked against you. 

Play your cards close to your chest. 
The stakes are high. Save. Make a col- 
lection of items that would be most vital 
to escape. Add to. Determine what else 
you might need, then find some way to 
make or get it. Take good care of the 
few things you do have so they will be 
ready the night you slip over or under 
the fence and light out for home.* 


“For information on evasion techniques which may help you to avoid recapture after making a break see 


“Evasion and Escape,” April 1957 issue, Infantry. 
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By CAPT PAUL J. MUELLER, JR. 


The armored personnel 


carrier is now organic to 


the pentomic Infantry division. 


Infantry unit commanders 
must be able to employ 

this highly mobile and 
versatile amphibious vehicle 


in combat operations 





~~ eh 


ie development of tactical atomic 
T weapons in recent years has brought 
about certain basic changes in our tactical 
doctrine, changes which will permit us 
to achieve the maximum benefit from our 
own atomic fires while reducing the vul- 
nerability of our forces to enemy atomic 


fires. Battlefield mobility is necessary if 


we are to exploit the effects of friendly 
atomic fires. As any static concentration 
of forces provides the enemy with a luc- 
rative atomic target, emphasis is placed 
on dispersion of units, while movement 
ind deception further reduce the likelli- 
hood of enemy atomic attack. Dispersion 
in itself does not provide the complete 
answer to the problem, however. A com- 
mander must be able to concentrate his 
dispersed units at the critical point at 
the critical time to achieve sufficient com- 


bat power to overcome the enemy. Fur- 


ther, to reduce as quickly as possible the 
atomic target formed by concentration 
of his forces, he must be able to disperse 
his units rapidly. We see, then, that our 
underlying requirement in this atomic 
age is for greater battlefield mobility. 
No longer can we expect our Infantry to 
conduct a “two-and-a-half mile per hour” 
war, for foot mobility alone may not 
permit our Infantry to survive on the 
atomic battlefield. 

This need for greater mobility is part- 
ly satisfied in the new Infantry division, 
TOE 7T (ROCID), for organic to this 
division there is a transportation bat- 
talion consisting basically of one truck 
transport company and two armored car- 
rier companies. The truck transport com- 
pany has four platoons of two squads 
each, with each squad containing ten 
2% ton trucks. Each armored carrier 








company has three platoons of two squads 
each. Each platoon has a total of 19 car- 
riers ; one in platoon headquarters (which 
mounts either an AN/VRQ 3 or an 
AN/GRC 8 radio), and nine in each 
squad (two of which mount AN /GRC- 
8 radios). The standard carrier at pres- 
ent is the M-59, the characteristics of 
which have been discussed previously.' 
These figures mean very little until 
the carriers are examined from the 
standpoint of the mobility which they 
give to the division. The M-59 was de- 
signed to carry 12 combat-equipped men 
including the driver, though it can 
carry up to 16 without undue crowding. 
Four armored personnel carriers, there- 
fore, will carry one rifle platoon, or 16 
will accommodate the rifle platoons of 
a pentomic rifle company. Giving the 
rifle company commander an APC brings 
the total to 17. This just about matches 
the operational capabilities of an arm- 
ored carrier platoon when probable com- 
bat loses and mechanical breakdowns 
are considered. Thus the six armored 
carrier platoons can effectively carry six 
of the twenty rifle companies in the divi- 
sion. Or, for planning purposes, we con- 
sider that the carriers organic to the 
division will lift one battle group. 
The truck transport company provides 
additional transportation for the divi- 
sion. It can carry about seven or eight 
upon the 
number of trucks operational and the 


rile companies, depending 
manner of loading personnel. Also, under 
certain circumstances, other vehicles of 
the division may be used to transport 
personnel. In some situations, Infantry 
may ride on the decks of tanks. These 
means of transportation, however, are 
beyond the scope of our discussion here, 
as we are concerned principally with the 
tactical employment of armored person- 
nel carriers. 

Because of the characteristics of the 


M-59, it is desirable that they be at- 
tached (or attached for operational con- 
trol) to the battle groups in contact with 
the enemy, while those battle groups not 
in contact utilize other means of trans- 
portation. Since there are only a limited 
number of APCs in the division, the divi- 
sion commander may often utilize these 
vehicles to mount his reserve, thereby en- 
suring a highly mobile force with which 
to influence the action. Similarly, the 
battle group commander may use at- 
tached APCs to mount his reserve, or he 
may attach all or part of these vehicles 
to his attacking rifle companies. In any 
event, the rifle company may or may not 
have APCs attached. If they are attached, 
how will they be employed ? 

Before discussing their employment in 
specific types of operations, let us con- 
sider the which attached 
APCs will give the rifle company in any 
type of operation. In general, the attach- 
ment of APCs increases the rifle com- 


advantages 


pany’s capabilities by providing the com- 
pany with light armor-protected mobility 
and additional firepower and shock ac- 
tion. Infantry mounted in APCs can 
move rapidly cross-country in suitable 
terrain, protected from small-arms fire 
and shell fragments. They can move with 
safety through anti-personnel minefields. 
The armor also provides a degree of pro- 
tection from the blast, thermal and radia- 
tion effects of atomic weapons. Infantry 
mounted in these vehicles receive con- 
siderable while 
through chemically, radiologically or bi- 
ologically contaminated areas. Since each 
APC mounts a .50-caliber machine gun, 
this additional firepower can greatly as- 
sist the rifle company in all types of op- 
erations. In addition, the M-59 has an 
unlimited fording depth—in other words, 
with its normal load, it floats. It can 
cross moderately flowing rivers (with a 
flow of 4 to 5 mph) and other inland 


protection moving 


1See “Chariot for the Queen” in the October 1956 Quarterly. 
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odies of water, under its own power. 

Like the tank, however, the APC does 
have its limitations which must be con 
sidered if the vehicle is to be employed 
properly. Its size and large silhouette 
make it easy to detect when operating in 
the open or on the skyline. Certain types 

terrain may restrict or prohibit the 
movement of APCs. Its weight may re- 
strict its movement in areas of poor soil 
traficability or across lightly constructed 
bridges. The vehicle is noisy, making it 
easy to detect, especially at night. When 
the APC is operated with the hatches 
closed, the driver’s and vehicle command- 
er’s vision is restricted. Timely main- 
tenance of the vehicle is required if it is 
to continue operation over extended peri- 
ods. In addition, under the present or- 
ganization of the armored carrier com- 
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pany, communication facilities are lim- 
ited; a rifle platoon leader has no radio 
communications for the control of the 
vehicles in which his platoon is riding. 
While these limitations exist, they cer- 
tainly do not preclude the use of APCs 
in most situations; by careful prior plan- 
ning, reconnaissance and training, the 
restrictions imposed by these limitations 
can often be made insignificant or at 


least greatly reduced. 





APCs in the Attack 











The fundamentals of offensive action 
as applied to a rifle company are substan- 
tially the same whether the company is 
dismounted or is mounted in armored 
When mounted, 


personnel carriers. 
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greater emphasis will be placed on fre- 
quent and rapid movement, to include 
continuation of the attack from inter- 
mediate objectives. The company can be 
expected to seize deeper objectives than 
when dismounted. The attacking echelon 
will more frequently bypass enemy re- 
sistance, which will be eliminated later 
by reserves. With the advantage of 
greater mobility, the company may be 
more dispersed than in a dismounted at- 
tack, and may be more widely separated 
from adjacent units. With emphasis on 
rapidity of movement comes the related 
requirement for greater reliance, at all 
levels, on fragmentary and mission-type 
orders. 

In formulating his plan of attack, the 
rifle company commander must consider 
(in addition to those factors considered 
for a dismounted attack) certain factors 
relating to the employment of APCs at- 
tached to his company for the attack. 
Some of the more important of these 
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considerations are: the terrain, obstacles, 
the enemy situation, the degree of mo- 
bility of the company, the number of 
tanks attached and the availability of 
supporting fires, particularly atomic fires. 

The terrain along the axis of advance 
or in the zone of action may facilitate the 
use of APCs or it may restrict their 
movement. These vehicles operate most 
effectively over relatively open, rolling 
terrain, where their cross-country mo- 
bility can be utilized to the maximum 
extent. Close terrain, such as woods, may 
limit the use of APCs, not only because 
the movement of the vehicles may be 
restricted, but also because the move- 
ment through such terrain with Infantry 
mounted may unduly expose the APCs 
to fires of enemy tank-hunter teams con- 
cealed by the foliage. In analyzing the 
terrain, the rifle company commander 
should not habitually select routes of 
approach over only the best terrain avail- 
able for the movement of his APCs. 
Rather, he should consider the use of 
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less favorable terrain if this gives a great- 
er opportunity of achieving surprise. In 
addition to considering the trafficability 
of the terrain for APCs, he must con- 
sider trafficability for wheeled vehicles. 
Terrain which can be negotiated by 
APCs may be impassable to the wheeled 
vehicles which carry supporting weapons 
and the logistical support necessary for 
sustained operations. 

Obstacles, either natural or man-made, 
may deny certain avenues of approach to 
the mounted company. Extensive obsta- 
cles may prohibit the use of APCs by the 
attack echelon until dismounted action 
permits the breaching of these obstacles. 

An important consideration in the em- 
ployment of attached APCs is the ene- 
my situation. Since APCs are vulnerable 
to tank and antitank fires, particular em- 
phasis must be placed on the presence of 
enemy armor, antitank defenses and em- 
placements having overhead cover. As 
overhead cover will make air-burst ar- 
tillery and mortar fires ineffective against 
enemy personnel so protected, movement 
of APCs in proximity to such positions 
will normally expose the vehicles unduly 
to short-range antitank weapons. In 
some situations, the presence of enemy 
armor, antitank defenses and positions 
having overhead cover may preclude or 
greatly restrict mounted movement for- 
ward of the line of departure until these 
elements or positions can be destroyed 
or neutralized. On the other hand, when 
enemy armor is absent, when antitank 
defenses are weak and when the enemy 
occupies hastily prepared positions lack- 
ing overhead cover, movement in APCs 
may be possible all the way to the ob- 
jective. 

When APCs are attached to a rifle 
company for an attack, it is highly de- 
sirable that enough carriers be attached 
to transport all four rifle platoons, and 
in some situations, elements of the weap- 
ons platoon. It must be recognized, how- 
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ever, that in some instances only enough 
APCs may be attached to carry some of 
the dismounted elements. This partial 
mobility must be considered in attack 
planning, for care must be taken to in- 
sure that the mounted and dismounted 
elements do not become so widely separ- 
ated that defeat in detail may occur. 

The attachment of tanks to the rifle 
company for operations will have a pro- 
nounced effect on the use which can be 
made of APCs in the attack. When op- 
erating without tanks, the capabilities of 
the APCs cannot be utilized to the 
maximum extent because of the vulner- 
ability of the carriers to tank and anti- 
tank fires. Through their ability to de- 
stroy enemy tanks and antitank guns by 
fire, friendly tanks provide protection for 
the APCs. In addition, the tanks will 
draw fire which might otherwise be di- 
rected at the APCs. Consequently, a 
mounted attack with tanks and APCs 
may often be possible against enemy de- 
fenses which could not be attacked using 
APCs alone. 

The availability of supporting fires, 
particularly atomic fires, will influence 
the company commander’s employment 
of attached APCs. Conventional fires 
may or may not be sufficient to neutralize 
enemy defenses to a degree where a 
mounted attack would be feasible. Atom- 
ic fires often will destroy or neutralize 
enemy defenses to such an extent that 
mounted movement would be possible 
onto or perhaps past the objective, even 
without friendly tanks being present. 

While attack planning is essentially 
the same for a mounted and a dismounted 
attack, the rifle company commander 
must, when planning a mounted attack, 
take into consideration specific differences 
in techniques involved in order to capi- 
talize on the capabilities of the carriers 
and to utilize them within these capabil- 
ities. The following is a discussion of 
some of these differences. 
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An attack position is seldom used by 
a rifle company for a mounted attack. 
Whenever possible, the mévement of the 
company from the assembly area is so 
timed that the lead elements of the com- 
pany cross the line of departure (or in- 
itial point) at the prescribed time with- 
out a halt, as any halt immediately prior 
to crossing the LD results in greater 
exposure to indirect fires and greatly re- 
duces the degree of surprise which may 
be achieved. It may be necessary at times, 
however, to halt the company in an at- 
tack position to accomplish final coordina- 
tion or complete other mandatory prep- 
arations before launching the attack. 

A mechanized rifle company will most 
often be assigned an axis of advance. 
Seldom will a zone of action be assigned. 
The assignment of an axis permits the 
greatest flexibility in the attack. To cap- 
italize on the additional advantages af- 
forded by the APCs, the company com- 
mander should allow his platoon leaders 
the greater freedom of action consistent 


with the company plan of attack. Inter- 
mediate objectives selected should be only 
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those absolutely necessary for the control 
and conduct of the attack. 

For a mounted attack, the rifle com- 
pany commander may select a dismount 
area (or areas) forward of the line of 
departure where his attack echelon will 
dismount from their carriers and con- 
tinue the attack on foot. This area may 
be short of the assault line, at the assault 
line or on the objective. The company 
commander selects the dismount area 
based upon his estimate of how far for- 
ward his attack echelon can move mount- 
ed before becoming vulnerable to enemy 
tanks, antitank guns, obstacles or tank- 
hunter teams. Consideration is given to 
the protection afforded by tanks attached 
to the company, by conventional support- 
ing fires, by the terrain and by the effects 
of atomic weapons. He plans to move 
mounted as far forward as possible. In 
any event, the selection of the dismount 
area is tentative and may be changed 
during the conduct of the attack should 
the enemy situation permit or require 
such a change. 
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he rifle company commander’s plan 
of attack will include specific plans for 
the employment of his attached APCs. 
When sufficient APCs are available to 
mount all rifle platoons, the company 
commander normally attaches the car- 
riers for operations to the platoons. Oc- 
casionally, enough APCs are attached to 
permit mounting some elements of the 
weapons platoon also. However, when 
the company is only partially mobile, the 
company commander must determine 
how best to employ the APCs to ac- 
complish the mission. In this situation, 
first consideration should be given to 
mounting the company reserve rather 
than the attack echelon, as such employ- 
ment will permit greater flexibility. 

In planning for the use of the mech- 
anized reserve, it must be remembered 
that the presence of APCs with the re- 
serve gives it a greater capability than if 
it were dismounted. Because of the abil- 
ity of the reserve to move rapidly, posi- 
tioning to facilitate probable commit- 
ment (such as on an exposed flank or 
behind a particular platoon in the attack 
echelon) will often be unnecessary. The 
accomplishment of flank security missions 
assigned to the reserve is facilitated by 
the use of single APCs performing sur- 
veillance roles on the flanks. Normally, 
the company commander will plan to 
keep his reserve mounted until com- 
mitted, and as long thereafter as the 
situation will permit. 

The plan for the reorganization and 
consolidation involves special consider- 
ations when APCs are attached to the 
company. Plans must be made for the 
timely resupply of fuel, lubricants and 
ammunition for the carriers. This re- 
supply is accomplished on position if 
possible, though enemy action may force 
it to be performed in defilade in rear of 
the objective. The resupply of ammuni- 
tion to the rifle platoons is facilitated 
when APCs are attached, as a consider- 
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able amount of ammunition can be car- 
ried on each vehicle. Plans are made for 
the use of APC weapons to assist in the 
consolidation, either from hull-defilade 
positions to provide fires to the front or 
by having them provide security for the 
flanks and rear. When an enemy atomic 
threat exists and dispersal of elements 
of the company is desired, the mobility 
afforded by the APCs will permit rapid 
dispersal and also rapid reconcentration 
of the company should defense of the ob- 
jective against conventional attack be 
necessary. 

As has been previously stated, when 
the rifle company has the mobility afford- 
ed by APCs, emphasis is placed on rapid 
continuation of the attack to keep the 
enemy off balance and maintain momen- 
tum. To facilitate this rapid continua- 
tion of the attack, preliminary plans 
should be as complete as possible to min- 
imize delay on an intermediate objective. 

Just as there are special considerations 
in developing the plan of maneuver for 
a mounted attack, there are additional 
factors to be considered in formulating 
the fire support plan. In general, maxi- 
mum consideration must be given to pro- 
viding adequate protection for the APCs 
through the use of supporting fires. 
When enemy positions lack overhead 
cover, artillery and mortar time fires 
and small arms fire may be used effec- 
tively to protect the carriers from short- 
range antitank weapons. Fires are 
planned on known and suspected enemy 
tank and antitank gun positions. Smoke 
may be used to screen the forward move- 
ment of the vehicles and the dismount- 
ing of the Infantry. As the movement of 
the mounted maneuver elements will be 
rapid, thorough planning and coordina- 
tion of supporting fires are essential to 
permit the timely delivery, shifting and 
lifting of fires. 

An important consideration in fire sup- 
port planning is the company command- 
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er’s visualization of the displacement of 
supporting weapons in relation to the 
movement of the maneuvér elements. For 
example, if it appears that the maneuver 
element may move rapidly beyond the 
range of organic supporting weapons, 
plans must be made for reliance .on non- 
organic fire support means during periods 
of displacement. 

During the conduct of the attack 
movement forward of the line of de- 
parture is made as rapidly as the terrain, 
capabilities of the carriers and use of 
supporting fires will permit. Maximum 
advantage is taken of attached tanks by 
having a mounted rifle platoon follow 
in rear of the tank platoon in a similar, 
integrated formation, thus reducing the 
exposure of the APCs to enemy direct 
fires. Mounted movement is continued 
until the objective is reached, until the 
APCs encounter some obstacle or until 
enemy fires make mounted movement 
more costly than dismounted movement. 

In some situations, enemy reaction may 
be less than anticipated and mounted 
movement may be possible beyond the 
tentative dismount area. Should this be 
the case, the company commander would 
order the mounted movement to continue 
without a halt. On the other hand, the 
attack echelon may receive unexpected 
tank or antitank fire prior to reaching 
the dismount area. In this situation, the 
platoon leader involved must determine 
immediately how he can dismount his 
platoon under the safest conditions possi- 
ble. Depending upon the situation, the 
dismounting may take place immediate- 
ly, or an attempt may be made to run 
for cover. In any event, all available fires, 
including smoke, must be placed immedi- 
ately on the known or suspected location 
of enemy weapons. The company com- 
mander, forward observers and crews 
of direct-fire supporting weapons must be 
alert for situations of this type and must 
react immediately so that minimum 
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casualties will be suffered by the attack 
echelon. 





APCs in Defense 











In the defense, priority for the attach- 
ment of APCs will be given to those units 
requiring armor-protected mobility for 
the accomplishment of their mission, 
Most frequently, APCs will be utilized 
to mechanize those units occupying posi- 
tions on the general outpost and combat 
outpost lines, units in reserve, units in 
the forward defensive area which might 
be required to withdraw and fight delay- 
ing actions and units having extensive 
security and surveillance responsibilities, 
Because of the limited number of APCs 
available within the division, APCs 
normally will not be attached to a rifle 
company with the mission of holding 
terrain. 

The advantages of having APCs at- 
tached in the defense are obvious. Pri- 
marily, these vehicles permit the rapid 
movement, with a degree of protection, 
of troops during the conduct of the de- 
fense. This mobility results in greater 
flexibility in the accomplishment of se- 
curity missions, the defense of areas, the 
withdrawal of units when required, the 
movement of the maneuvering element 
in the counterattack and in the conduct 
of operations against guerillas, infiltra- 
tors and enemy airborne troops. In addi- 
tion, the carriers may be used to provide 
protection to troops during our detona- 
tion of atomic weapons in close proxim- 
ity to friendly positions. The fires of 
APC machineguns supplement the fires 
of the Infantry in the conduct of the de- 
fense. APCs may be used to resupply 
critical items, to carry ammunition, to 
evacuate casualties and as command post 
vehicles. 

In determining how best to employ 
APCs attached to his company, the rifle 
company commander must consider his 
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mission, the number of APCs available, 
the terrain, the friendly and enemy situa- 
tions and, of course, the requirements 
for security of the vehicles. By properly 
evaluating these factors, the company 
commander can determine if best advan- 
tage can be taken of the APCs by retain- 
ing them under company control or by 
further attaching them to his subordinate 
elements, and, if the latter is so, to 
which elements they should be attached. 
The rifle company may be assigned a 
mission as part of a security echelon, as 
a forward company or as a reserve unit. 
Whatever the mission, first consideration 
is given to attaching APCs to those ele- 
ments of the company which may be re- 
quired to move during the conduct of the 
defense. Elements on the combat outpost 
or other security detachments should be 
provided with APCs whenever possible. 
Mechanization of the company reserve 
normally will permit greater flexibility 
in the conduct of the defense than attach- 
ment of all available carriers to the for- 
ward platoons. Should the company be 
given the mission of holding terrain, the 
attachment of APCs to the forward 
platoons may not be warranted, even 
though available. On the other hand, 
in the mobile defense, if the company mis- 
sion requires delaying from successive 
positions, APCs should normally be at- 
tached to the rifle platoons rather than 
retained under company control. 
Should enough APCs be attached to 
the company to provide complete mobil- 
ity, the company commander will have 
no problem in determining which of his 
elements should receive priority. The 
company may receive only a limited 
number of carriers, however, in which 
case this priority of use must be deter- 
mined. Carriers initially attached to com- 
bat outpost elements may revert to com- 
pany control on their withdrawal or may 
be attached to the reserve or other pla- 
toons. Frequently, the retention of a 
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limited number of carriers under com- 
pany control will result in greater flex- 
ibility than would attachment of all car- 
riers to elements of the company. 

The terrain in the area of operation 
must also be considered. Certain portions 
of the company area may restrict the 
movement of the carriers; the use of 
APCs in these areas is avoided. Cover 
and concealment may be so lacking in 
certain areas as to unnecessarily expose 
APCs, necessitating the positioning of 
the vehicles in a concealed area in rear 
under company control. 

In considering the enemy situation, 
the rifle company commander must pay 
particular attention to the enemy air, 
armor and fire capabilities. If enemy air 
is active, attachment of APCs to rifle 
platoons may be necessary, as movement 
of the vehicles in daylight may have to 
be restricted to emergencies only. The 
presence of enemy armor may make at- 
tachment of APCs to the forward pla- 
toons unwise, as the carriers might be 
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too exposed to tank fires and to limited 
tank penetrations of the forward platoon 
areas. On the other hand, enemy atomic 
and conventional fire capabilities may 
necessitate the attachment of APCs to 
platoons to give them additional protec- 
tion and mobility and to permit disper- 
sion. 

The friendly situation also will have 
a bearing on the company commander’s 
decision on APC employment. An ex- 
posed flank may indicate the use of APCs 
with the flank platoon for additional pro- 
tection, to provide a means of maintain- 
ing contact with the adjacent unit or to 
maintain surveillance of the gap between 
units. The presence of friendly tanks 
and other non-organic antitank weapons 
in the company defensive area may permit 
attachment of APCs to forward platoons, 
whereas the absence of those antitank 
means unduly exposes the carriers if they 
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are located in the forward pla‘oon 
areas. 

Finally, the company commander must 
be certain that APCs attached to his 
company have adequate security. If the 
carriers are retained under company con- 
trol in the company rear area, rifle com- 
pany personnel usually will be needed 
to assist the carrier drivers in providing 
the necessary security. This use of rifle 
company personnel may not be warrant- 
ed, indicating the necessity for attach- 
ment of the APCs to platoons. Proximity 
of the vehicles to the platoon positions 
minimizes the need for additional se- 
curity personnel. 

When APCs are attached to a rifle 
platoon in the defense, the platoon lead- 
er must determine where his APCs will 
be located. He may place them immedi- 
ately in rear of his position in hull-de- 
filade, from which they can support by 
fire. He may position them to provide 
security to the flanks and rear of his 
platoon area. Or, he may place them in 
a covered and concealed area in rear of 
his platoon. When the carriers are placed 
in hull-defilade firing positions, the fires 
of the .50-caliber machineguns provide 
considerable fire support. Supplementary 
radio communication facilities (normal- 
ly one of the APCs) are readily avail- 
able and the proximity of the carriers 
facilitates control. Ammunition and 
equipment carried on the vehicles are 
readily accessible to Infantrymen and the 
vehicles are available for rapid mounting 
when required. However, it must be 
remembered that the primary purpose of 
attaching APCs to a unit in defense is to 
provide the unit with an armor-protected 
means of transportation. Other benefits 
are secondary. If placing the carriers in 
hull-defilade might result in unnecessary 
loss, they should be kept in a covered and 
concealed position in rear of the platoon. 

At night, the platoon leader can ease 
his vehicle security problem by moving 
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the APCs to positions within his platoon 
area. However, this technique may not be 
practical should the enemy be using ex- 
tensive illumination. 





APCs in Retrograde Operations 











The attachment of APCs to a rifle 
company will greatly facilitate the con- 
duct of retrograde movements. If possi- 
ble, a rifle company required to make a 
daylight withdrawal or conduct a delay- 
ing action will have sufficient APCs at- 
tached to make it completely mobile. For 
a night withdrawal, only enough APCs 
may be attached to permit mounting of 
the detachments left in contact, while 
movement of the main body is made on 
vehicles (APCs or trucks) under battle 
group control. 

The advantages of having APCs for 
retrograde movements are many. Essen- 
tially, a mounted rifle company has a 
greater capability and is less likely to 
suffer casualties than a dismounted com- 
pany. The APCs provide the company 
with an armor-protected means of cross 
country transportation. With this mo- 
bility, the company can safely remain in 
position longer before withdrawing than 
if dismounted. Flank security is facili- 
tated by carrier-mounted patrols. The 
additional firepower of the vehicular ma- 
chineguns certainly is of great benefit. 
The mounted Infantrymen become less 
fatigued and are therefore more effective 
than they would be if dismounted. Great- 
er amounts of ammunition can be carried. 
Wounded can be evacuated in APCs 
with their units when other means prove 
inadequate. Finally, the river-crossing 
capability of the APC permits the cross- 


ing of bodies of water which would other- 
wise be obstacles to movement to the rear. 

Considerations for the employment of 
attached APCs in retrograde operations 
are similar to those for the defense. In a 
daylight withdrawal or delaying action, 
APCs normally are attached to the rifle 
platoons and to elements of the weapons 
platoon, if available. In a night with- 
drawal, the company commander usually 
will attach APCs only to the detachments 
left in control, retaining additional ve- 
hicles under company control in the rear 
area to facilitate secrecy. 

For retrograde operations, APCs are 
positioned as near to the unit they will 
carry as the situation permits. It may be 
possible to place them in hull-defilade. 
But in some situations it may be necessary 
to keep them completely in defilade. As 
in the defense, primary consideration 
must be given to placing them where they 
will not be needlessly destroyed. 

It is not possible, in such a short dis- 
cussion, to cover all considerations for 
the tactical employment of these versatile 
vehicles. Certainly, much has been left 
unsaid concerning their use in the attack, 
defense and in retrograde operations, 
while discussion of their use in special 
operations has been omitted entirely. 
(For additional information on this sub- 
ject, see TT 7-10-2, USCONARC, 
dated February 1957, and the new FM 
7-10, as soon as it is published). Ar- 
mored personnel carriers within the In- 
fantry division have considerably in- 
creased the capabilities of our Infantry 
units. No longer must commanders be 
limited to ‘two-and-a-half miles per 
hour” mobility. If properly employed, 
APCs will contribute to success in combat. 





The spectacular advances which have been made in weapons and equipment, have 


in no measure diminished the paramount importance of man himself as the indispensable 


element of military strength. No weapons system is better than the men who use it, 


and none can replace the trained combat soldier — the man of decision, 
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We take a look at the actions of the new rifle company 


for the offensive operations of this unit on the atomic battlefield. 





in an attack situation which may be a pattern 


| COMPANY IN THE ATTACK 


tatements by political and military 
leaders and the availability of both 
strategic and tactical nuclear weapons 
indicate that such weapons probably will 
be used in any future war involving 
major powers. It is therefore apparent 
that Infantry units, including the rifle 
company, must be organized and trained 
to live and fight on the atomic battlefield. 

Previous articles in this magazine’ 
have discussed both the organization of 
the rifle company in the new pentomic 
Infantry division and some of the basic 
concepts for its tactical employment. 
Now, we will consider briefly the pattern 
for offensive operations of this company 


fantry Division,” this issue 


























and we will look at a mechanized pen- 
tomic rifle company in an attack situa- 
tion which could be typical of those to 
be expected in atomic war. 

In discussing the pattern of operations 
we shall consider fire support, maneuver, 
mobility and security. 


Fire Support 


While extremely valuable to the com- 
pany, atomic weapons are not the com- 
plete answer to the rifle company’s fire 
support problems. We may receive lesser 
effects from planned atomic fire support 
than expected or local atomic fires may 
be unavailable. Troop safety, and the 


1See “Ww hy Five?” April 1957, ““Why Five? Part II, Infantry Division,” July 1957 and ‘‘Why Five? Part 
III, Ir 
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danger of creating obstacles along ma- 
neuver routes, may make,atomic fire in- 
advisable, as may the time lag required 
to get atomic support. Therefore, the 
company commander plans the fires of 
his 8lmm mortars and 106mm rifles on 
likely enemy locations and requests fires, 
both atomic and nonatomic, which he 
feels are necessary to accomplish his mis- 
sion. The 8lmm mortars are used in 
general support, if possible, to permit 
effective massing and shifting of fires and 
to ease resupply. The 106mm rifles are 
used to engage enemy tanks and, second- 
arily, to destroy pillboxes, crew-served 
weapons, grouped personnel or other 
definitely located point targets. They 
may also provide antitank flank protec- 
tion for the company. In employing the 
weapons platoon to support the company 
mounted in armored personnel carriers, 
the commander must consider that the 
wheeled vehicles organic to the weapons 
platoon cannot traverse certain terrain 


which is trafficable to the APCs. 


Maneuver 


We desire to remain dispersed as long 
as possible and then rapidly concentrate 
to the extent necessary to seize the ob- 
jective. Then we want to disperse again 
to avoid remaining a lucrative atomic 
target. One of the most effective meas- 
ures in avoiding enemy atomic and other 
fires is to close with the enemy rapidly. 
To do this, the company is frequently as- 
signed an axis of advance and deep ob- 
jectives; it uses assembly areas, attack 
positions and intermediate objectives 
sparingly, since their use tends to slow 
the attack and cause unnecessary con- 
centrations. A column formation is often 
used in the initial stages of the attack 
due to its flexibility, control and low 
atomic vulnerability, followed by a rapid 
development of the attacking platoons to 
seize the objective. This type of maneuv- 
er demands mobility of the type provided 
by armored personnel carriers. But what 
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happens on occasions when the company 
attacks dismounted? Dispersion is then 
limited and the pace is reduced to that 
of the foot soldier. The company may 
attack with one, two, three or even four 
platoons conducting the assault; those 
not in the attacking echelon constitute 
the reserve. The mission, enemy, terrain, 
troops and supporting fires available, dis- 
tance from LD to objective, security re- 
quirements and width of the company 
zone and/or objective determine the 
formation selected. For example, a form- 
ation of one platoon in the attack echelon 
might be used when the enemy situation 
is obscure, where the company has a nar- 
row zone, where a high degree of control 
is necessary, where one or both flanks 
are exposed, where the distance from the 
LD to the objective is great or where 
lateral dispersion is limited. Two pla- 
toons in the attack might be used when 
the enemy situation is only fairly well 
known, when one or both flanks are ex- 
posed or when fairly close control is 
necessitated. A formation of three pla- 
toons might be used when there is rela- 
tively detailed knowledge of the enemy, 
where the distance from the LD to the 
objective is not great, where the terrain 
allows considerable lateral 
and/or where the company flanks are 
relatively secure. A formation of four 
platoons in the attack may be used to 
rapidly clear a large objective following 
a friendly atomic detonation, when at- 
tacking at night or when making a river 


dispersion 


crossing. 

The reserve elements of an attacking 
company may be assigned one or more 
of the following missions: attack from a 
new direction, assume the mission of an 
attacking platoon, protect one or both 
flanks of the company, maintain connect- 
ing group contact with adjacent units, 
mop up a position, protect the reorganiza- 
tion and consolidation of the attack eche- 
lon and/or assist the assault echelon by 
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the fire of the machinegun teams of the 
weapons squad. 


Mobility 

Armored personnel carrier mobility, 
terrain permitting, allows the company 
to employ tactics most suitable to the 
atomic battlefield. The considerations in- 
volved in the choice of formations for a 
dismounted attack are generally applica- 
ble for a mounted attack. However, one 
or two platoons in the attack are often 
used initially, particularly against deep 
objectives, since APC mobility allows 
quick deployment of the platoons to at- 
tack enemy positions, preferably against 
a flank. When APCs are attached to a 
company, the company commander fur- 
ther assigns them to his platoons. The 
maneuver plan is designed to take full 
advantage of the speed, armor protection, 
and the additional firepower and shock 
action provided by the APCs. It is de- 
sirable for troops to remain loaded in the 
APCs as long as the terrain and enemy 
situation permit. When forced to do so, 
they dismount and attack on foot. The 
senior Infantryman aboard an APC is 
in command and also mans the .50-cali- 
ber machinegun mounted in the turret. 
When the troops dismount, drivers or 
other designated personnel man the guns. 
The APCs either follow the dismounted 
Infantry by bounds or move forward to 
designated positions when called for by 
the commander of the transported unit. 
Ammunition and other supplies which 
are carried by the APCs following a foot 
attack are essential during consolidation 
or when the company disperses after seiz- 
ure of the objective. 


Security 

To prevent destruction by atomic and 
nonatomic fires, and surprise by the ene- 
my, the rifle company emphasizes passive 
and active security measures. The re- 
quirement for cover and concealment 
greatly affects the routes chosen by the 
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company. Movement is often accom- 
plished at night or under other conditions 
of reduced visibility and by infiltration 
through both friendly and enemy areas. 
The night attack is emphasized and 
smoke is used extensively to cover opera- 
tions. The increased need for dispersion 
results in relative isolation of the com- 
pany and demands that reconnaissance 
and security measures be stepped up to 
prevent surprise by the enemy throughout 
the conduct of the attack. 

With these considerations as a back- 
ground let’s look at a pattern of action 
which the pentomic rifle company seeks 
to achieve. In a normal operation the 
company strikes towards a deep objective 
along an axis of advance. When resist- 
ance is met, direct and indirect fire ele- 
ments are employed to fix the enemy and 
weaken him for the assault. Sufficient 
maneuver force is employed aggressively 
to strike the resistance, preferably on a 
flank. When enemy positions are more 
continuous and much stronger, the com- 
pany depends on greater firepower, fre- 
quently atomic, and a hardhitting frontal 
attack to effect a penetration. Fires are 
then shifted and the deployed maneuver 
element shatters the enemy. The com- 
pany reorganizes quickly and continues 
on its mission, leaving the mopping up to 
other elements of the battle group. The 
company is usually assisted in its opera- 
tions by tanks, which support by fire and 
add shock power to the maneuver force 
and by artillery, including 
which vastly increases the indirect fire 


atomic, 


support available to the company com- 
mander. Operations of this kind require 
mobility — preferably that provided by 
armored personnel carriers. 

We are now ready to take a brief look 
at the operations of a rifle company on 
the atomic battlefield (Figure 1, Situa- 
tion Map, next page). 

Company A of the Ist Battle Group, 
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Figure 1. Schematic situation map. 


87th Infantry, has recently participated 
in a successful mobile defense, during 
which it held position 1 for several hours 
and then withdrew to position 7 where 
it is now located. A striking force, attack- 
ing in conjunction with atomic and other 
fires, completed the destruction of the en- 
emy and is occupying positions 1, 2 and 3. 
The COPL has not been reestablished. 

Higher headquarters has ordered an 
attack to exploit the enemy’s weakened 
condition. As part of this attack, the Ist 
Battle Group, 87th Infantry, mechan- 
ized, will move along axis Box Springs 
Road to seize an objective to the north- 
east. 

Company A, reinforced with a platoon 
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of tanks and 17 APCs, will lead along 
Box Springs Road and proceed toward 
the objective. The battle group recon- 
naissance platoon will screen the battle 
group left flank. The line of departure 
is Buena Vista Road; H-hour is BMNT 
tomorrow, 0510. Company A, followed 
by Company B, will leave its present po- 
sition at 0435 hours and proceed at ap- 
proximately 10 MPH to cross the LD 
at H-hour. 

It is now 1200 hours. What prepara- 
tions for the attack must be made by 
Captain, Company A? 

Our established troop leading steps re- 
tain their validity. Efficient use of time, 
coordination, reconnaissance, formula- 
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tion and issuance of orders and super- 
vision must be accomplished. In this case, 
the company commander, Company A, 
coordinates with the commanders of the 
APC and tank units to be attached so 
that these vehicles can be met and guided 
to appropriate ‘points within position 7. 
He also coordinates with the reconnais- 
sance platoon leader, the battle group 
fire support coordinator (on atomic and 
other fires), the commander of Company 
B, which is to follow Company A, and 
the battle group staff officers as is neces- 
sary. 

He then proceeds to his company area 
from the battle group CP, where he had 
received the battle group order, and i 
sues a warning order to his executive 
oficer. He has formulated a tentative 
plan while returning to the company and 
consequently can give considerable guid- 
ance to his executive officer regarding 
preparation of the company and the posi- 
tioning of tanks and APCs. He recon- 
noiters the route to the line of departure 
and coordinates with the commander of 
the company in position | concerning the 
passage of his company through this posi- 
tion at dawn. He also obtains additional 
information on the terrain and enemy 
situation. He then makes a ground, map, 
and if possible an aerial reconnaissance. 
The company commander then plans his 
attack, meets his subordinate leaders at a 
predesignated vantage point and issues 
his order. 

Upon his return to the company, he 
supervises all 


necessary preparations. 


These preparations include the setting 


up of communications for the reinforced 
company and the issuing of necessary 
supplies and ammunition. 

At this time he also determines the 
loading plan and order of march for 
his company (Figure 2). 

The tank platoon is the leading ele- 
ment of the company. It is utilized in 
this position so that its firepower, shock 
action, armored protection and mobility 
are available to quickly overrun enemy 
resistance. The company commander, 
with his command group, is in an APC 
immediately behind the tanks, but may 
move as necessary to control his force. 
The Ist and 2d platoons, each with four 
APCs, are next in the column, followed 
by an antitank squad and the three 81mm 
mortar squads. The 3d and 4th platoons, 
each with four APCs, come next and an 
antitank squad trails for rear security. 
The company executive officer is located 
between the 3d and 4th platoons to as- 
sist in the control of that portion of the 
company. The company commander and 
platoon leaders are in APCs equipped 
with AN/GRC 8 radios. 

This loading plan and order of march 
provide a good balance of tactical in- 
tegrity, control and security and will 
facilitate accomplishment of the mission. 
Another workable arrangement would be 
to lead with a section of tanks followed 
by an Infantry platoon, the other section 
of tanks and then another Infantry pla- 
toon. This reduces tactical integrity but 
increases flexibility, in that two Infantry- 
tank teams are readily available. 

Now let’s see how the attack is 


Figure 2. Order of march. 
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conducted (Figure 3). Company A 
crosses the LD at 0510 as scheduled and 
proceeds along Box Springs Road. When 
leading elements of the column are 500 
yards past Little Pine Knot Creek, ene- 
my small arms, antitank and mortar fire 
stop the column. Captain, Company A, 
quickly decides on a course of action. He 
opens fire on the enemy position with a 
tank section and with APC mounted 
.50-caliber machineguns and calls for 
artillery and 81mm mortar fire. He sends 
the remaining tank section and the Ist 
and 2d platoons, mounted, along the trail 
leading right off Box Springs Road to 
strike the enemy left flank. When the 
maneuver element strikes the enemy posi- 
tion, the remainder of the company lifts 
or shifts fire and awaits the company com- 
mander’s order to move forward. Cap- 
tain, Company A, did not want to overly 
concentrate his force; he attacked with 
only those elements which he felt would 
insure rapid destruction of the enemy. 
He might have requested permission to 
by-pass this resistance but in this case 
the terrain dictates destruction of the 
enemy as the most rapid means for pro- 
ceeding along the axis. 

The enemy is destroyed and Company 
A continues its advance. An extensive 
antitank minefield covered by 
small arms and antitank fire is encoun- 
tered approximately 200 yards north of 
Pine Knot Creek. One tank is disabled ; 
the extent of the minefield has not yet 
been determined. 


enemy 


In this situation, Captain, Company A, 
requests artillery and mortar fire on lo- 
cated enemy positions and continues his 
direct fire from the tanks on the enemy. 
He also smokes the located enemy posi- 
tions and the hill northwest of BM 385. 
He then sends patrols to both flanks to 
determine the extent of the minefield 
and routes around it. 

A route is found around the minefield 
to the west, but heavy fire from positions 
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extending along Shamanski Road to 
either side of BM 385, and from the hil] 
northwest of BM 385 repels the ele- 
ments attempting to maneuver. Acrial 
observers report enemy positions as shown 
in Figure 3. 

Here, the company commander real- 
izes that the enemy is in such strength 
that its reduction would require consid- 
erable time, and probably commitment 
of other elements of the battle group, 
before it could be overcome. Consequent- 
ly, he reports the situation to the battle 
group commander and requests an atomic 
strike on the position. 

The battle group commander approves 
this request and in turn requests atomic 
support from division. A 10 KT, high 
air burst, is selected with a desired ground 
zero at the Shamanski and Box Springs 
crossroads. A circle, within which ap- 
proximately 85% casualties to warned 
and protected personnel will occur, is 
shown in Figure 3. The use of a 10 KT 
high air burst should insure almost total 
loss of combat effectiveness by the enemy, 
even if his positions are more extensive 
than observation indicates. Also, residual 
radiation from this high air burst prob- 
ably will not be a serious problem to 
Company A providing adequate precau- 
tions are taken. The atomic weapon is to 
be detonated in 40 minutes. It could be 
delivered in less time than this, particu- 
larly if it was included in the planned 
on-call fires, but sufficient time must be 
provided to allow Company A to move. 

The troop safety arc for this explosion 
extends well beyond Company A’s pres- 
ent position. Here, a problem arises. How 
to get Company A outside this safety arc? 
Withdrawing along Box Springs Road 
would be time-consuming and difficult, 
and would cause Company A and follow- 
ing units to become overly concentrated. 
Consequently, the battle group command- 
er orders Company A to move west on 
Spafford Road until the end of the col- 
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umn is past junction Spafford Road- 
Concord Trail. This will place Company 
A outside the danger area of the A-deto- 
nation. Following the detonation, Com- 
pany A is to proceed to Shamanski Road, 
clear the hill northwest of BM 385 and 
check radiation at BM 385. Use of Con- 
cord Trail would not enable Company A 
to clear the atomic danger area. 

If any elements of Company A are to 
be east of Concord Trail at A-hour, Cap- 
tain, Company A, is to inform the battle 
group commander at least 5 minutes prior 
to A-hour so the strike may be postponed 
to avoid danger to these elements. 

Company A begins its movements along 
Spafford Road. As the leading vehicle 
reaches a point just east of junction Spaf- 
ford Road-Concord Trail, however, it is 
discovered that the enemy has felled trees 
and cratered the road so that passage of 
vehicles is impossible until a bypass is 
found. The trailing vehicles of Company 
A are east of Gallups Mill Pond, within 
the atomic danger area. Radio contact 
with battle group has been lost due to 
enemy jamming. It is 10 minutes prior 
to A-hour. 

What should the company commander 
do? He makes every effort to regain con- 
tact with battle group, using tank, APC 
and FO radios as well as his organic sets. 
He continues to search for a way past 
the obstacle, investigates the possibil- 
ity of clearing it and dispatches a mes- 
senger to the battle group commander. 
However, he is not sure these measures 
will work in time. Consequently, he or- 
ders the column closed up and has person- 
nel in unarmored vehicles crowd into the 
APCs. By closing up the column and 
giving additional protection to his troops, 
he can avoid damage to his force. In this 
case, he is justified in concentrating his 
force, particularly since concealment is 
available. 

This situation also points out the ad- 
visability of having an emergency visual 
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AREA IN WHICH 85% 
CASUALTIES TO PROTECTED 
PERSONNEL ESTIMATED 


Figure 3. Conduct of the attack. 


signal to stop the firing of atomic 
weapons. 

Company A weathers the atomic ex- 
plosion with only a couple of minor cas- 
ualties, finds a bypass and proceeds to- 
ward BM 385 along Shamanski Road. 
The radiation along Shamanski Road 
and in the vicinity of BM 385 is moni- 
tored with radiac instruments handled 
by a trained operator located in the third 
tank in the column. 

The Box 
Springs Road and deploys to a limited 
degree to protect the movement of the 
Ist platoon up the north slope of the hill 
northwest of BM 385. The Ist platoon 
is to destroy or capture enemy survivors 
and ascertain the results of the explosion. 
Personnel avoid dismounting in the vicin- 
ity of ground zero as radiation is most 
intense at that point. 

The battle group commander replaces 
Company A as the leading unit with 
Company D and proceeds on the mission. 
The battle group continues its attack and 
secures its objective. 


column turns north on 
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he familiar Browning .30-caliber 
T machinegun, which served the In- 
fantry in three wars during the past 40 
years, is about to be replaced. Depart- 
ment of the Army has announced the 
adoption of the M-60 machinegun, a 
new, lighter weight weapon’ which fires 
the 7.62mm NATO cartridge. 

While the M-60 is not expected to go 
into quantity production until after it 
has been thoroughly troop tested, it has 
been adopted as standard and should be 
available for issue to all units by 1960. 

A number of the weapons have been 
produced and current plans call for troop 
tests to be conducted by the 101st Air- 
borne Infantry Division at Fort Camp- 
bell. Cadre from the 101st, who will 
assist with these tests, are to be given a 
course of instruction on the M-60 at the 
United States Army Infantry School 
starting in January 1958. 

The tests will determine what, if any, 
required before 


modifications will be 


quantity production commences. 





Because of its intended role as a re- 
placement for the water-cooled heavy 
machinegun of the old heavy weapons 
company and for the light machinegun 
of the rifle platoons, the weapon is some- 
times referred to as the “general purpose 
machinegun.”” Mounted on the integral 
bipod or the M-91 tripod (Figure 1, next 
page), the M-60 will be employed well 
forward with the frontline rifle platoons 
and will bring a heavy sustained fire 
capability to the family of new light 
Infantry weapons. 


Characteristics 

Gas-operated and air-cooled, the M- 
60 is made largely of stamped parts which 
are easier to produce. Its simple opera- 
tion and fewer parts facilitate mainte- 
nance and simplify training. There is 
no requirement for headspace adjust- 
ment. The gun fires from an open bolt 
and has a quick-change barrel. The am- 
munition belt consists of disintegrating 
metal split-links of a new design. 


1The general characteristics of the M-60 were discussed on pages 31-33, July 1957 issue of Infantry. 
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Figure 1. M-69 mounted on M-91 tripod. 


Mechanical Training 

General disassembly and assembly of 
the M-60 is accomplished by using either 
a cartridge or a wrench to break the gun 
store k, buffer, op- 


erating, barrel, trigger and receiver (Fig- 


down into six groups: 


ure 2). Detailed disassembly of the vari- 
ous groups requires use of the wrench. 

The stock is removed by inserting the 
nose of a cartridge into the latch hole at 
the rear of the stock. After the lock plate 
has been removed the buffer is taken 
from the rear of the receiver. The opera- 
ting group is then withdrawn. The bar- 


rel is removed by raising the barrel lock 
and withdrawing the barrel from the 
front. By drifting out a locking pin, the 
trigger can be removed. The receiver 
group, which includes the cover, remains. 

Assembly of the gun is performed by 
replacing the groups in the reverse order 
of disassembly. 

Detailed disassembly in troop units 
normally will be limited to the operating 
and barrel groups. The trigger and re- 
ceiver groups are disassembled only as 
required for extensive cleaning or re- 
placement of worn or broken parts. If 


Figure 2. M-60 disassembled into six major groups. 
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required, the cover and feed plate would 
be replaced as a unit. Disassembly of the 
stock and buffer groups is not author- 
ized 

Operating Group. To disassemble the 
operating group (Figure 3), remove the 
spring and the guide. Rotate the bolt, 
compressing the firing pin spring, and 
separate the bolt from the operating rod. 
Disassemble the bolt by drifting out the 
bolt plug pin and unscrewing the bolt 
plug. Remove the feed roller body, firing 
pin spring, firing pin sleeve and the pin. 
Assembly of the operating group is the 
reverse of disassembly. 

Barrel Group. To disassemble the bar- 
rel group (Figure +, next page), unscrew 
the front and rear gas cylinder screws 
with a wrench and slide out the piston. 
In assembling the barrel group, insert the 
piston with the head to the rear. 

Trigger Group. Disassembly of the 
trigger group (Figure 5, next page) is 
performed by removing the sear pin, sear, 
sear plunger and spring. Depress the sear 
plunger when replacing the sear. 


loading and Unloading 


Loading and unloading procedures for 
the \MI[-60 differ from those used for the 
recoil-operated Brownings, since the new 





GENERAL DATA M-60 
APPROXIMATE WEIGHT (POUNDS) 
Barrel group 8 
Gun without barrel group 15 
Gun mounted on bipod 23 
M-91 tripod mount 25 
Gun mounted on tripod 48 
RATE OF FIRE (ROUNDS PER MIN.) 


Sustained 100 
Rapid 200 
Cyclic 600 


SIGHT GRADUATIONS 
100 and 300 to 1200 yards in 
100-yard divisions 

TRIPOD READINGS INCLUDING 
Controlled direction: 160 mils 
in 1-mil divisions 
Controlled elevation: 200 mils 
in 1-mil divisions 
Free direction: 6400 mils in 
25-mil divisions 
Free elevation (controlled by 
rear tripod legs): 600 mils 
above 0 and 400 mils below 0, 
both in 100-mil divisions. 











gun fires from an open bolt. Half-load- 
ing is performed with the bolt forward 
pushing the first 
round in the belt over the belt-holding 


and cover down, by 


pawl. 


Figure 3. Operating group disassembled. 
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Figure 4. Barrel group disassembled. 


To load (Figure 6), the gunner cocks 
the gun by pulling the operating handle 
to the rear, causing the notch in the op- 
erating rod to hang up on the sear. If the 
gunner presses the trigger the gun will 
fire automatically as long as the trigger 
is pressed. 

To unload the gun, raise the cover, 
clear the feed plate of ammunition and 
links, lower the cover and press the trig- 
er. The M-60 is clear when the bolt is 
forward and a clearing block is placed in 
rear of the bolt. 


Cycle of Operation 

The steps in the cycle of operation 
should be familiar to anyone who has 
fired an automatic weapon. They are: 
feeding, chambering, locking, firing, un- 
locking, extracting, ejecting and cocking. 
As with other automatic weapons, sev- 
eral steps of the rapidly repeating auto- 
matic cycle are performed simultaneous- 
ly, but each step must be considered sep- 
arately to achieve complete understand- 
ing. 

Feeding begins with the gun half- 
loaded. The rearward movement of the 
bolt, which occurs when the gunner cocks 
the weapon, causes the feed mechanism 
to move the first round to the right so 
that it is in the feedplate slot in front 
of the bolt. In this position the round 
is in line with and above the chamber and 
the gun is fully loaded. 
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Chambering (Figure 7) takes place 
when the trigger is pressed and the sear js 
withdrawn from the sear notch in the 
operating rod. The bolt and operating 
rod then move forward under pressure of 
the operating spring. The bolt strips the 
round from the belt and pushes it for- 
ward and down into the chamber. 

Locking is achieved as the bolt, in 
forward motion, is cammed clockwise in 
the barrel socket. Since headspace in the 
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Figure 5. Trigger group disassembled. 


M-60 is always correct, the possibility of 
a ruptured cartridge has been greatly 
reduced. 

Firing occurs as the operating spring 
and firing pin spring join forces to drive 
the firing pin forward to strike the car- 
tridge primer. However, firing cannot 
take place unless the bolt is locked in the 
barrel recess. The operating rod will 
not allow the firing pin to reach the car- 
tridge until the yoke of the operating rod 
has rotated the bolt into place. 

Unlocking takes place when action 
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of the gas piston against the operating 
rod moves it to the rear causing the bolt 
to rotate counterclockwise out of the bar- 
rel socket. 

Extracting occurs as the operating rod 
pulls the bolt to the rear and the ex- 
tractor, which: holds the cartridge rim, 
withdraws the spent case from the 
chamber. 

Ejecting of the empty case is caused 
by pressure of the ejector against the 
rear of the case. This gives a spin to the 
case as it leaves the ejection port on the 
right side of the receiver. 

Cocking occurs as the operating rod 
compresses the firing pin spring which 
is held to the rear by the yoke of the 
operating rod. The operating rod spring 
is held to the rear by the engagement of 
the sear in the sear notch of the rod. 


immediate Action, Malfunctions 
and Stoppages 


Immediate action, malfunctions and 
stoppages are of particular interest be- 
cause the M-60 is so different in design 
from our previous weapons. 

Immediate action is applied as follows: 
Cock the gun, raise the cover and clear 
the feed plate. Inspect the ejection port 
and the receiver and remove any ob- 
struction. Then lower the cover and press 
the trigger. If a round has been partially 
chambered, the bolt will chamber and 


Figure 7. Chambering. 
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Figure 6. Loaded (Cover Raised). 


fire the round. Load and fire. 

Malfunctions should be detected im- 
mediately and corrected to prevent the 
development of stoppages. One malfunc- 
tion is abnormal ejection. Any ejection 
(Figure 8, next page) which describes a 
pattern to the rear or front is considered 
abnormal. A pattern to the rear may be 
caused by a faulty or dirty extractor or 
ejector. Forward ejection is caused by 
too fast a rate of fire, induced by exces- 
sive lubrication on the moving parts. If 
allowed to continue, either rearward or 
forward ejection will probably lead to a 
stoppage. 

The gun will fire sluggishly if there 
is excessive dirt or friction in the receiver, 
or if the gas system is dirty. 

Another malfunction which may prove 
dangerous if not corrected, is a runaway 
gun or the continuation of fire after the 
trigger is released. A runaway gun may 
be caused by excessive wear of the sear, 
the sear notch or both. It may also be 
caused by short recoil which results from 
a dirty receiver or gas system. 
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Stoppages during fire generally will be 
caused by failure of the weapon to feed, 
chamber, fire, extract or‘eject. 

Failure to feed usually is the result of 
short recoil due to a dirty gas system. 
Other causes may be a dirty or excessive- 
ly dry receiver. Failure to chamber will 
be caused by a bent cartridge case or 
short recoil. A broken firing pin or 
faulty primer are the reasons for failure 
to fire. If the weapon fails to extract the 
trouble is generally a sheared cartridge 
rim or broken extractor. Failure to eject 
may be caused by several things: ejector 
and/or extractor binding due to carbon, 
dirt, lack of oil or short recoil, or by a 
worn or broken ejector. 


Maintenance 

The M-60 presents less of a mainte- 
nance problem than other machineguns 
because it has many stamped parts with 
relatively large tolerances and fewer 
parts to wear out and replace. However, 
like any other automatic weapon, this 
gun must be cared for in a competent 
Certain specific 
checks must be made before, during and 
after firing. 

Before firing, a check must be made for 
cleanliness and proper operation of major 
parts. Run a dry patch through the bore, 
then remove the barrel group. Check the 
locking recesses of the barrel socket for 
cleanliness and coat them with graphite. 


manner. maintenance 


Dry the chamber. Next, check the feed 
mechanism to see that the feed plate js 
dry and that other parts are clean and 
lightly oiled for free movement. Lubri- 
cate the feed roller and feed cam with 
graphite. Then check for a coat of oil 
inside the receiver and on the bolt. Using 
a spent case work oil into the recesses of 
the bolt face to free any carbon which 
may not have been removed during clean- 
ing. 

During firing, check the gas cylinder 
lock washers for tightness. Watch for 
malfunctions; particularly observe the 
ejection pattern. When a malfunction is 
noticed its cause should be corrected im- 
mediately. Maintain oil on the moving 
parts if friction is indicated and oil the 
bolt face if it becomes dry. Change bar- 
rels after firing the rapid rate (200 
rpm) for two minutes, or the sustained 
rate (100 rpm) for ten minutes. Barrels 
should be changed frequently even when 
these limits are not reached to maintain 
equal wear on all barrels and to develop 
crew proficiency in making the change. 
Keep dismounted barrels clean and 
lubricated. 

After firing, disassemble the gun for 
detailed cleaning. Clean and oil the feed 
roller. Check the sear notch for wear. 
Clean the barrel group to include the 
bore, chamber and gas system. Oil all 
parts except those of the gas system. 


Figure 8. Types of ejection. 
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REAR SIGHT 





Figure 10. Correct sight alignment 
and picture. 


Clean the gas port only if the gun has 
been firing sluggishly. 
Ammunition 

Ammunition has already been pro- 
duced in the following types: ball, tracer 
and dummy. Blank ammunition, to be 
fired in conjunction with blank firing 
ittachments, will be provided later. The 
ammunition is packaged in 220-round 
belts in the conventional type can and in 
anew 100-round belt packed in a rec- 
tangular, light cardboard carton which, 
in turn, is fitted in a bandoleer. This 
carton will fit in a magazine attached to 
the left of the receiver for use in the 
assault role. 
Sights and Mounts 

Che leaf-type rear sight (Figure 9) 
can be folded forward when not in use. 
Graduation marks on the sight start at 
100 yards. Skipping the 200-yard mark, 
it is graduated in 100-yard intervals be- 





















































tween 300 and 1200 yards and has a de- 
flection knob and range plate which are 
adjusted for zeroing. The front sight 
is fixed and rigidly attached to the bar- 
rel. When barrels are changed zeroing 
adjustments may be necessary. Sights are 
properly aligned (Figure 10) when the 
front sight blade is centered in the open 
square notch of the rear sight and the 
upper edge of the blade is level with the 
top of the notch. To complete the cor- 
rect sight picture the base of the target 
sits on the top edge of the front sight 
blade. 

The bipod mount is integral to the 
barrel and consists of two extendible, 
folding legs which can be adjusted for 


height by depressing the foot locks and 
| 
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sliding the legs up or down. 

The M-91 tripod incorporates a re- 
coil-isolation system to achieve stability 
with lightness of weight. The traverse 
knob and the search knob, which are 
turned with the left hand, change the di- 
rection or elevation of the muzzle ten 
mil-clicks for each revolution. However, 
it is expected that the traverse knob will 
be redesigned to yield two mils with 
each click. 

The direction dial, used for major 
readings, is movable and has a fixed index 
directly in front of the gunner. The di- 
rection scale, which can be centered by 
turning the traverse knob, is located on 


Figure 9. Rear sight. 
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the mount to simplify obtaining data. 

The elevation scales are placed on the 
left of the cradle for easy reading by the 
gunner. The left scale indicates readings 
of “free” elevation and the right scale 
is centered by turning the search knob. 
The knobs cause the muzzle to follow the 
direction of movement of the thumb 
when they are turned. 


Crew Training 


There will be two M-£0 machineguns 
in the weapons squad of the rifle pla- 
toon. Each weapon has an assigned gun- 
ner and assistant gunner. “wo ammu- 
nition bearers supply both machineguns, 
plus the two 3.5-inch rocket launchers 
also in the weapons squad. It should be 
pointed out that there were two ammuni- 
tion bearers for each machinegun in the 
weapons squad of the triangular division 
weapons platoon and in the machinegun 
squad of the old heavy weapons company. 
It is expected that the machinegun am- 
munition supply problem will be alle- 
viated by issuance of the 100-round ban- 
doleers to all crew members and to rifle- 
men. 

Crew training with the M-60 is now 
organized with crews of three men each; 
two crews are under the control of the 
squad leader. Conduct of the training is 
very similar to that with the .30-caliber 
water-cooled heavy machinegun on the 
M-74 tripod and the light machinegun 
on bipod. 

An addition to crew training with the 
M-60 is “barrel changing.” To conduct 
this exercise, the squad leader commands 
“change barrel,” after the gunner has 
indicated he has correctly gone into ac- 
tion. Upon receiving this command, the 
gunner cocks the gun, puts the safety 
on and raises the barrel lock. The as- 
sistant gunner secures the spare barrel 
from its case, removes the old barrel from 
the gun, positions the spare barrel in the 
gun and inserts the old barrel in the 
spare barrel case. The gunner locks the 
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barrel, takes the safety off and calls 
“ready.” 

Equipment carried by squad members 
with the gun on the tripod is as follows: 
squad leader: cleaning rod and binocu- 
lars ; (gunner): tripod 
mount and clinometer; number two (as- 
sistant gunner): machinegun, canvas gun 
cover and wrench and number three (am- 
munition bearer): two ammunition con- 
tainers (one containing dummy ammu- 
nition) and one spare barrel in case, 
Squad members using the M-60 on bi- 
pod carry the following items: squad 
cleaning rod and_ binoculars; 
number one (gunner): machinegun, can- 
vas gun cover, wrench and clinometer 
(although the clinometer is not intended 
to be used with the bipod gun) ; number 
two (assistant gunner): two ammuni- 
tion containers (one containing dummy 
ammunition) and one spare barrel in 
case and number three (ammunition 
bearer): two ammunition containers. 
The ammunition containers mentioned 
here are the 220-round metal cans. When 
the 100-round bandoleer becomes an item 
of issue, it is likely that two or three 
bandoleers will be carried for each con- 
tainer now carried in crew training. 


number one 


leader: 


Marksmanship 

The marksmanship training will con- 
tinue to include preparatory exercises 
and 500-inch and transition firing. Sev- 
eral new firing positions may be used 
when employing the M-60 machinegun. 
These will be used when the sitting posi- 
tion with the tripod or the prone position 
with the bipod are not suitable. These 
new positions, from which familiariza- 
tion firing only may be conducted, are: 
prone with the M-91 tripod in the “low” 
position, standing, hip, kneeling and sit- 
ting positions without a mount. 

Instructional and record firing courses 
for the M-60 are the same as the courses 
designated for the .30-caliber Browning 
guns. However, a few changes have been 
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made to adapt these courses to the new 
weapon. For example, Table I of Course 
A is fired by the M-60 on tripod as in 
the present course. Table II is fired by 
the new gun on bipod only. This change 
is harmonious with doctrine for pentomic 
units which calls for emphasis on employ- 
ment of the machinegun on the bipod 
well forward in the rifle platoons. Time 
allowed for firing Tables I and IV and 
qualifying scores for Courses A and B 
are the same as for the heavy machine- 
gun. 

Familiarization firing courses have 
been added for firing the new gun with- 
out a mount from the standing, hip, 
kneeling and sitting positions. Training 
of this type will be undertaken only 
completed 
instructional and record firing. The most 


after machinegunners have 
important of these positions is hip firing. 
This is expected to prove effective for 
use in the assault role, against enemy 
paratroopers and against low, slow-flying 
aircraft. In the assault the new magazine, 
which can be attached to the left of the 
feedway, will do the job of the assistant 
gunner. 

In adjusting fire when firing at field 
targets with the gun on the tripod, gun- 
ners will continue to employ the mil re- 
determining the 
changes in direction. For changes in 
range they will apply their knowledge of 
the length of the beaten zone and range 
shift in the center of impact caused by a 
single mil change in elevation. When the 
target area is approximately level and 
the range to the beaten zone is 100 to 
700 yards, 1 mil of elevation will shift 


lation for necessary 


the center of impact 100 yards. For 
ranges 700 to 1200 yards two to three 
mils of elevation will be required to 
shift the center of impact 100 yards. To 
shift the center of impact 100 yards over 
ground sloping upward and away from 
the gun, a few more mils are required. 
Over ground sloping down and away 
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Figure 11. Barrel changing. 


from the gun, fewer mils are needed. 
“Holdoff” will be the primary method 
for adjusting fire when using the bipod. 
Zeroing the M-60 machinegun on both 
tripod and bipod is similar to the con- 
ventional methods for the heavy machine- 
gun and the light machinegun, but it re- 
quires knowledge of the range shift in 
the center of impact over level terrain as 
applied in fire adjustment. The steps in 
zeroing with the gun mounted on the tri- 
pod and bipod are identical. The gunner 
does his own manipulation of the sight. 
For firing at 700 yards (which cor- 
responds to the sight setting for 500 
inches), the gunner mounts the gun cor- 
rectly and assumes the correct position, 
sets the sight at “700,” lays on a target 
at 700 yards range (or 500 inches) and 
fires a burst; estimates the lateral dis- 
tance from the center of the burst to the 
target in mils and turns the deflection 
knob to move the rear sight in the direc- 
tion in which the burst should be moved. 
(Four clicks of deflection equal one mil.) 
When firing at field targets, the gun- 
ner estimates the range in hundreds of 
yards from the center of the burst to the 
target; when firing at 500 inches, he 
estimates the elevation distance in mils 
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Mas Lincotn Lanois received his 
commission upon graduation from the 
United States Military Academy in 
1945. After completing the Infantry 
Officers Basic Course at Fort Benning 
he served as a company commander 
with the 30th Infantry in Germany 
and in 1948 he became operations offi- 
cer with the U. S. Constabulary in 
Germany. Three years later he served 
as a company commander with the 
8th Infantry at Fort Benning and later 
in Germany. During this second tour 
of duty in Germany Maj Landis also 
served as an operations officer in Sev- 
enth Army headquarters. In late 1954 
Maj Landis advanced 
course at The Infantry School and 


entered the 


upon graduation he was assigned as 
an instructor with the Machine Gun 
Committee, Weapons Department. 
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from the center of the burst to the target. 
He then turns the range screw the cor- 
rect number of mil-clicks so the sight 
slide moves in the direction in which the 
burst should be moved, fires a confirming 
burst, loosens the set screws, moves the 
range plate until the sight slide is op- 
posite the graduation “700” and tightens 
the set screws. Zeroing at any range is 
accomplished by using the same proce- 
dures after setting the appropriate range 
on the sight. 


Technique of Fire 

Employment of machineguns in pairs 
so a continuous volume of fire can be 
maintained on the target will be normal 
whenever the frontage permits. How- 
ever, it is expected that tactics for pen- 
tomic units will require the guns to be 
employed separately more frequently 
than were the .30-caliber weapons of the 
triangular organization. When guns are 


paired, each gun will fire faster and cover 
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the entire target while the other gun 
changes barrels. 

Some of our machinegun techniques 
have been revised and will become effec- 
tive upon delivery of the M-60s. The 
maximum effective range, which has al- 
ways been considered to be 2000 yards 
for the Browning guns, will be 1200 
yards for the new weapon. This reduc- 
tion is not due to any limitation of the 
M-60 but is being made because a gunner 
or observer simply cannot adjust fire 
effectively, under average weather con- 
ditions, at ranges over 1200 yards. 

The technique of firing from position 
defilade, when the gunner cannot see the 
target because of the mask to his front 
is to be deleted. Firing from position 
defilade, which can be accomplished onl 
when an observer is able to adjust fire 
is applicable only for targets appearing at 
ranges approximately 900 to 1200 yards 
over level terrain. The somewhat flatter 
trajectory of the NATO cartridge mean: 
that positions would have to be selectec 
with masks farther out from the gun. 
Gunners can engage a much wider rang: 
of targets, quicker and more effectively, 
by direct laying from partial defilade. 
However, maximum advantage must he 
taken of cover and concealment in prey 
aration of the position. 

The conventional gunner’s rule, lead- 
er’s rule and the tables of corresponding 
ranges which have been used in determin- 
ing troop safety limits and in controlling 
the delivery of overhead fire are to be 
discarded. These rigid guides have such 
a great element of safety built into them 
that over gently rolling terrain troops 
attacking an objective at 900 yards range 
must several hundred yards 
without overhead fire support when they 
need it most. The more realistic tech- 
nique is to fire overhead fire only when, 
in the opinion of the unit commander, 


advance 


troop safety is obvious. This same com- 
mander is responsible for exercising vis- 
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ual control in lifting or shifting these 
fires when the troops are about to mask 
the fire in their assault. Closer support 
will be provided in this manner. 


Laying from Prepared Data 


The M-60 mounted on the M-91 tri- 
pod can be laid by conventional means 
for engaging targets under all conditions 
of visibility. Two methods are used: the 
dial and clinometer and the dial and 
scale. These methods provide maximum 
accuracy but have the disadvantage of re- 
quiring a light source at the gun posi- 
tion. The base stake method of defining 
the sector limits, the stake-notched-stick- 
parapet method and the use of aiming 
stakes continue to be valuable expedients 
for use at night without requiring light 
at the gun. 

Since there are no suitable flat surfaces 
on the M-60, the clinometer must be 
used in the following manner: raise the 
cover of the gun and allow the bolt to 
go forward. Place the arc to the rear, if 
the muzzle points above the horizontal; 
place it to the front if the muzzle points 
below the horizontal. Position the long 
mounting surface of the clinometer on 
the right receiver rail just forward of the 
lockplate and hold firmly. Determine 
readings or lay the gun in the normal 
manner. Do not use the flat surfaces on 
the barrel as they do not provide a firm 
contact with the clinometer. 

The dial and scale method is similar 
to the  traversing-bar-elevating-screw 
method of the light machinegun in that 
the tripod itself provides all the devices 
for determining data for direction and 
elevation. In construction the direction 
dial resembles the traversing dial of the 
M-74 tripod for the old heavy gun. The 
direction scale and traverse knob provide 
fine readings between the 25-mil divi- 
sions on the direction scale. The left ele- 
vation graduated for 
changes in elevation which are obtained 
by loosening the search clamp and turn- 


scale is major 
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ing the gun in elevation. The right ele- 
vation scale is used in conjunction with 
the search knob to obtain readings be- 
tween the 100-mil graduations for eleva- 
tion. Readings in elevation obtained by 
the dial and scale are recorded on the 
range card as “S + 245” or “S — 57.” 

The stake-notched-stick-parapet meth- 
od is the conventional method used with 
the heavy machinegun, but the notch, 
which is cut away to fit the collar of the 
grip, must be more rounded to obtain 
close contact. 

The aiming stake technique remains 
unchanged in application except for the 
method of sighting. To obtain a steep 
line of sight which will enable position- 
ing of the stakes close to the muzzle, 
sighting must be accomplished by using 
some portion of the gun itself other than 
the front sight. Such a solution is found 
in using the right half of the aperture 
formed by running the sight slide all 
the way up and sighting over the corner 
formed by the front sight and the flash 
reducer. 

The aiming stake method, being easier 
to apply than the conventional method 
of laying on smoked or hidden targets 
by the use of auxiliary aiming points, 
will be employed instead of the latter 
method with the M-60. Auxiliary aiming 
points can be used only when the aiming 
point is near the gun-target line and the 
point will not be obscured when the tar- 
get becomes hidden. This method norm- 
ally cannot be used in darkness and it is 
difficult to teach. 

Teaching the M-60 presents no new 
problems. Students should be able to 
grasp the fundamentals quicker and more 
easily than with the light and heavy .30- 
caliber machineguns. Training with the 
new gun promises to be more effective if 
instructors appreciate that it is a com- 
pletely new weapon from flash reducer 
to butt plate and that its new design will 
mean better close support. 
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WE STULL WAY WALK 


In spite of our increased mobility 








Infantrymen may not always ride; 
we must be prepared to walk faster 


and farther than in the past. 


By Capt Albert A. Rosner 








OBILITY is a term widely used in dis- 
1 


cussions and articles dealing with 


atomic-age tactics and organization. 
There is a tendency to associate this term 
with mechanized transportation. 
We visualize swift task forces mounted 


solely 


in wheeled vehicles, armored personnel 
carriers and tanks. We plan for bold 
helicopterborne and airborne assaults. We 
think in terms of battle groups roaring 
up to the objective on tracks and wheels. 

Pentomic organizations and tables of 
equipment will provide many fast and 
highly mobile means of transportation. 
In the new pentomic division we have a 
transportation battalion with two com- 
panies of armored personnel carriers and 
a company of trucks. By using all of the 
vehicles (wheeled and tracked) organic 
to this new division, two battle groups 


Infantrymen march to the front in Italy 


can ride. If only the armored personnel 
carriers are used, only one battle group 
can ride. But what of the other three or 
four? Certainly they will not be held out 
of combat until these vehicles can return 
to lift them to the battlefield. 

In mobile warfare, more than ever be- 
fore, we must be ready to move on foot. 
We must be trained to do so rapidly, 
over long distances and to arrive at our 
destination in fighting trim. And we must 
be able to do so continually, until the 
battle ends. 

Atomic tactics certainly have not de- 
creased the need for foot marches. If any- 
thing, they have increased this need until 
it approaches mileages formally limited to 
forced marches. Initial dispersion, as pas- 
sive protection, followed by rapid concen- 
tration for the exploitation of friendly 








during World War II. 


atomic blasts will require units to move 


long distances. Many of them will have 
to do so on foot. The vulnerability or 


unavailability of vehicles, maintenance or 
supply difficulties, inadequate road nets, 
a desire for secrecy, enemy air superiority 
and many other conditions will contribute 
to the necessity for foot movements. 

Can you stand the pace of atomic war- 
fare? Will you be able to make the long, 
fast marches that may be required in 
future operations? Can you do so hour 
after hour, day after day? The ability to 
cover long distances in a short period of 
time by foot is more than a simple matter 
of physical endurance. Successful forced 
marches are a result of prior planning 
and adequate training. At a time when 
we are stressing training in motor- 
ized movement, we must not forget that 
the Infantryman is the man with his feet 
on the ground. We must plan and train 
for long, fast foot movements. 

Current Army doctrine’ teaches that 
forced marches seriously reduce combat 
efficiency and are to be used only in an 
emergency. The dictionary of military 
terms defines a forced march as one re- 
quiring the expenditure of more than 
normal effort either in increased speed, 
increased exertion, increased number of 
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hours marched or a combination of t)iese, 
By increasing the number of marching 
hours per day but not the rate of march, 
maximum specified distances are 35 miles 
in 24 hours; 60 miles in 48 hours; or 80 
miles in 72 hours. The field manual states 
that at the end of such marches troops 
will require considerable rest and that 
march casualties may be high. 

Forced marches of these distances may, 
of necessity, become more commonplace 
in future operations. Many foot move- 
ments may have to be made at the faster 
rates previously restricted to speed 
marches. Our training must prepare us 
mentally and physically to consider such 
marches as being well within our cap- 
abilities. March casualties must be kept 
low. Proper training can obtain the de- 
sired results. 

Planning for such movements must be 
thorough. The available time must be 
divided into periods of marching at speci- 
fied rates and periods for meals and rest. 
In planning for a march of 33 miles in 
22 hours, FM 21-18 suggests the follow- 
ing divisions: first stage starting at day- 
break, 12% miles at 2% miles per 
hour (5 hours), noon meal and rest for 
two hours; second stage, 12% miles at 
2% miles per hour (5 hours), supper 


Marching up to the front in South Korea. 











meal and rest for six hours; the final 


stage, 8 miles at 2 miles per hour (4 


hours). If the unit left its original posi- 
tion at 0700, it will be at its objective 
33 miles away by 0500 the next morning. 
This system can be altered by changing 
the rates of march and length of rest pe- 
riods. Each forced march will vary de- 
pending on the distance and terrain to be 
covered, the time allowed, the presence 
or lack of enemy interference along the 
route and the task to be performed upon 
completion of the march. 





Military history is full of examples of 
successful forced marches that resulted 
from proper training and _ leadership. 
While training in Louisiana during 
World War II the 351st Infantry Regi- 


ment conducted several forced marches. 
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Airborne troopers of the 187th RCT march to head off Chinese Communist forces in Korea. 
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On 12 July 1945, the regiment left its 
bivouac site at 0600 and by 2230 hours 
had reached its first objective 37 miles 
away. On the second day the regiment 
marched 25 miles to the final objective, 
reaching it at 0010 hours 14 July. This 
unit had moved 62 miles in 42 hours, 
much of it being crosscountry over diffi- 
cult terrain. On the first day only 33 
men were march casualties ; on the second 
only 34. 

Lt Gen L. K. Truscott, Jr, a widely 
experienced World War II commander, 
felt that forced marching was one of the 
most important aids in physical and psy- 
chological preparation of men for battle. 
While in command of the 3d Infantry 
Division in North Africa, General Trus- 
cott directed that all officers and men 
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train constantly in the technique of speed 
marching. The goal for each battalion 
was a marching speed of five miles in one 
hour, or four miles per hour for 20 miles, 
or three and a half miles per hour for 
distances up to 30 miles. 

Full advantage was taken of move- 
ments to and from training areas and of 
movements in all tactical exercises to 
train individuals and units in forced 
marching. Each individual was required 
to march five miles in one hour twice 
each week and eight miles in two hours 
once each week. The purpose of this 
training was twofold: first, to develop 
physical condition and stamina; second, 
to determine standards which units can 
attain. Attaining these standards pre- 
sented no difficulty and almost every bat- 
talion reported greater speeds during the 
first two weeks. All battalions eventually 
reached their goals. An average of less 
than four percent of the men were un- 
able to complete the marches because of 
physical weaknesses or defects. 

Notable among the many forced 
marches conducted by the 3d Infantry 
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Division during World War II was the 
grueling march by the 3d Battalion, 30th 
Infantry, on 20-21 July 1943 during the 
Sicilian campaign. This battalion was di- 
rected to move on foot, across mountain- 
ous terrain, from Aragona to San Stefano 
Quisquina to participate in a coordinated 
attack on that town. This unit made the 
march of 54 miles crosscountry in only 
33 hours. Two hours after arrival they 
jumped off in a coordinated attack on 
San Stefano Quisquina which resulted 
in its subsequent capture. 

Looking back to the Korean conflict 
we can learn much from the enemy. The 
Communist forces were without air sup- 
port for all practical purposes, yet they 
managed to move large groups of soldiers 
and their equipment over long distances 
to the front. In some cases they out- 
marched, cut off and annihilated UN 
forces. They did not rely on motor trans- 
port or railroads; their soldiers moved 
over long distances in the face of modern 
weapons of war, often over some of the 
most difficult terrain in the world. 

If we want our soldiers to be able to 
undertake long hard marches we must 
train them. The present Army training 
program does not allow time for march- 
ing itself. This type of training is left 
to the discretion of each individual com- 
mander. This provides for no standard- 
ization in Infantry units. Because not all 
commanders see the necessity for fast- 
marching Infantry, some will depend 
greatly on mechanical means of transpor- 
tation. We must concentrate more on the 
one means of mobility which is inherent 
to the Infantry soldier. A soldier, besides 
being a master of his weapons, must be 
well disciplined and vigorous in body and 
mind. 

The Infantry commander cannot af- 
ford to rely solely upon mechanical means 
of transportation. He must train in peace- 
time for the foot mobility requirements 
he will have to meet in war. 
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UARTERLY QUIZ 


Answer the following questions to determine whether you are a bolo, 


recruit, marksman, sharpshooter or expert. Each question is worth 10 points. 


1. During mounted operations under 
atomic conditions, what are the basic ele- 
ments of the battle group commander’s 
plan of attack? 


2. What is the difference between 
scheduled atomic fires and on-call atomic 
fires ? 


3. What are the various ways in which 
tanks may be used in the defense when 
attached to the forward battle group? 


4. How can Infantry units communi- 
cate with tactical aircraft? (select the 
correct answer) : 

a. There are no means available. 

b. By means of radios organic to 
the Air Force. 

c. By means of radios AN/ARC 
27 and AN/VRC 30 organic to the In- 
fantry battle group. 

d. By means of the family of fre- 
quency modulated radio sets. 


5. The regiment of the triangular di- 
vision had an officer and five enlisted 
men in the service company to perform 
the graves registration function. Where 
are the personnel who will perform this 
function for the battle group of the 
pentomic Infantry division ? 
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6. What are the most important ter- 
rain characteristics to be considered when 
selecting axes of advance for the battle 
group in the attack during fluid opera- 
tions ? 


7. What is the primary mission of the 
reconnaissance platoon of the battle 
group? 


8. A target analysis must be accom- 
plished for each target to be attacked 
with atomic weapons. At battle group 
level, which staff officer has primary re- 
sponsibility for target analysis and what 
recommendations does he make to his 
commander as a result of his target 
analysis? 


9. How will the new pentomic In- 
fantry division effect supply point and 
unit distribution of supplies? 


10. Organic transport of the Infantry 
division battle group is approximately 
69% less than that of the current Infan- 
try regiment. How will the Infantry 
division battle group be supported, trans- 
portation wise, within the pentomic di- 
vision ? 


For answers turn to page 98 
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By 
Lt Gen Bruce C. Clarke 
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| have found that there are four basic principles which apply to the 


problem of creating Army units which are considered Superior. 


% The Superior unit must be created from the ordinary run of personnel. 





%¥ Classified according to ability, the men in a unit fall naturally into 
three nearly equal sized groupings — upper, middle and lower. The 
excellence of a unit depends upon the ability of the commander to bring 
the men of the lower group to a degree of proficiency which makes them 


an asset to his unit team. 


© + All men desire to do what is wanted of them. When they do not, it 


is because they have not been adequately motivated and instructed. 


% The best unit in an organization is always the one which is excellent 


or better in all things. 





f you agree with the four principles age group. This should be a challenge to 
listed above, let us analyze and apply us. It draws us close to the people of 
them to the basic problem of the com- our country, adding to our strength, but 
nander who is striving for a Superior magnifying our responsibilities. 
iit. The problems of polishing ordinary 


Probably no agency of the United units until they emerge as Superior are 
States : > > ; . > ' aT. . . rs *-. . . 
— orp any made “y oF pe primarily the problems of raising indi- 
sonnel who so closely approach a typica . ¢ “Teas 
; shen: 7 yi vidual performance and capabilities to a 
section of our country as is the ‘ a 
: at , superior level. The many truly outstand- 
\rmy. This statement holds true even in ; ‘ . : 
: ; . é, ing units which have been produced in 
mparison with our sister services. Al- k ‘ 
our Army give ample evidence that these 


though there are a few “elite” or special 


inits in the Army, the bulk of our units problems can be solved. 


are made up from the great cross section 3ased upon their General Technical 


f America in the so-called “military” Scores, the men in the Seventh United 








States Army fall naturally into the pat- 
tern of the three nearly equal groupings 
previously mentioned: 





GU Grau 6. ccccccces 5% 

UPPER: 
. GT Group ll.......-... 27% 
32% 
MIDDLE: GT Group Ill......... 39% 
j GT Group iV ......... 25% 
LOWER: ) Sr GO Gsawsvences 4% 
29% 











The following is a breakdown of the 
personnel in the Seventh Army by grades 
in the three groupings: 





Percentage falling in each grouping 

E7 §&6 ES E4 £3 €E2 €E1 

UPPER: 55 37 31 33 29 27 15 
MIDDLE: 36 45 42 40 38 36 38 
LOWER: 9 18 27 27 33 37 47 











The higher percentages of personnel 
in the upper grouping are found in the 
upper grades and in the lower groupings 
they are found in the lower grades. This 
fact greatly increases the emphasis re- 
quired to be given those in the lower 
grouping in the lower grades. The middle 
and lower groupings within the grades 
E+ through El become even more im- 
portant in the development of the Su- 
perior unit because men in those grades 
represent the reservoir from which the 
future top three graders will develop. 

Those in the upper grouping are the 
best educated, are quickest to learn, can 
be well motivated, but need to be chal- 
lenged to develop their full potential. 

Those in the middle grouping are the 
average run of American youths. They 
are easily controlled, take well to dis- 
cipline, learn easily, respond to good 
leadership, but are usually capable of 
more than they try to do and must be 
pushed. 
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In the lower grouping are the ones 
who need special attention. The disci- 
plinary problem in this group is higher 
than average. These individuals require 
special motivation and instruction. ‘Their 
attitude constitutes a special barometer 
of the esprit de corps of the unit. This 
group contains also many of the misfits 
who, if they cannot be assimilated, must 
be eliminated. 

A single squad, crew or section will 
probably contain men of all three group- 
ings—certainly they will appear in any 
platoon or company. This presents a 
practical problem in the handling and 
instructing of men and in perfecting the 
teamwork of the squad, crew, section or 
platoon. 

The leader can afford to adopt onl 
one approach to handling his men. He 
must assume that they all want to do 
what he wants done. When any number 
do not respond to this assumption, the 
fault is more probably his than theirs. He 
should check his procedures, instructions 
and subordinate leaders to determine 
wherein lies the trouble. When only one 
or two individuals are involved, punitive 
action or elimination may be indicated. 

We arrive now at the fourth precept 
which is based upon the premise that no 
unit commander has enough time to make 
his unit superior in all things at all times. 
How, therefore, should he spread his ef- 
forts? It is obvious that his unit must be 
proficient in marksmanship, communica- 
tions, supply, administration, 
physical fitness, techniques, movements, 


tactics, 


maintenance, etc. If his unit is not pro- 
ficient in any one of these things, his 
team is not sound and will fail him when 
the test comes. How, then, must he man- 
age? 

First, he should avoid putting too 
much stress on any one thing so as to 
overemphasize it in order to make a 
show of it. If he practices this method he 
will do so at the expense of other im- 
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portant things. This is a common error. 

Second, he must stress adequately all 
of the many facets of the training job. 
Even though he is not an expert in each, 
he must direct a subordinate to be an 
expert and the commander must then 
supervise and check this subordinate’s 
work. This latter is important. 

Woven into the entire pattern are the 
threads of motivation. This motivation 
is manifestly important because from it 
comes esprit, enthusiasm, morale, effort, 
competition and accomplishment. The 
people in each of our three groupings 
need to be motivated in different ways 
and in varying degrees. 

In encouraging students to learn, we 
motivate them by one or more of the 
following: 


1. Showing a need. 

2. Developing an interest. 

3. Maintaining interest. 

4. Encouraging early success. 

5. Giving recognition and credit. 
6. Using competition. 

Giving rewards. 

8. Awarding punishments. 


These same things may be used to incite 
a body of men or a military unit to ac- 
tion. 

Undoubtedly every commander, some- 
time during his career after being as- 
signed a difficult mission, has soon there- 
after considered how he would present 
this task to his subordinates, how he 
would appeal to them to get the job 
done — in short, on what he would base 
his efforts to motivate them to tackle the 
job with the will necessary to attain the 
goal sought. 

He will probably use many factors to 
motivate his unit. Some of them may 
be specifically mentioned and some of 
them may be implied. For instance, ex- 
cept as a last resort he would not mention 
punishment in case of failure. His men 
should know him well enough to know 
that he will not stand for failure. 
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Lt Gen Bruce Cooper CLARKE, 
Commanding General of the Seventh 
U. S. Army in Germany, was commis- 
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in Hawaii. During the war he served 
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manding general, U. S. Army in the 
Pacific, after which he assumed com- 
mand of the Seventh U. S. Army. 
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The real art in motivating a group of 
men to accomplish a common mission 
is to reach each man in such a way that 
all men in the unit are incited to the ex- 
tent of their several capabilities. Of 
course, the kind of mission to be per- 
formed by the men will determine the 
motivating factors used, but there is one 
element that must be kept in mind, and 
that is that no amount of motivation will 
incite a man to undertake zealously that 
which he knows is manifestly beyond his 
capabilities. 

In the Army we use freely a system of 
awards or prizes in order to motivate 
men. Too often these go to the men in 
the top of the upper group. They pro- 
vide no incentive for improvement to 
those in the lower group and little for 
those in the middle group, because the 
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men know that the award is beyond their 
ability to achieve. These prizes make 
good articles for the unit papers but their 
over-all effect on the unit is negligible. 

It is well to recognize the outstanding 
men, and we do this through our promo- 
tions; however, our system of awards 
must go beyond this and set the stage 
for awards to units, teams and crews in 
such a way that the effort of the men of 
all groupings plays a part in the winning. 

Another method is to set a standard of 
excellence against which any man can 
compete and, upon attaining it, receive 
recognition. Marksmanship badges, Ex- 
pert Infantryman awards, Master Tank 
Gunner and Tanker certificates are ex- 
amples of this effective system. 

In conclusion, the job of those of us 
who are privileged to command is to 
create Superior units from the ordinary 


run of. manpower made available to us. 


This manpower falls into upper, middle 
and lower groups about equal in strength 
that have different capabilities, present 
different problems and need to be han- 
dled differently. All of the men in a unit 
must be assumed to desire to do whiat js 
wanted, and when they do not, they have 
not been properly handled and instruct- 
ed. The best and most reliable unit js 
usually the one that is “excellent’”’ in al] 
things, even though it may not be su- 
perior in many. 

Throughout the whole job runs the 
problem of motivation. This problem js 
not solved unless the steps made to moti- 
vate the unit are carefully thought out 
and applied in such a way that their ef- 
fect is felt by all men in the unit. Finally, 
the excellence of the unit is measured by 
the extent to which those of the lower 
third of the unit are developed to play 
their part on the unit team. 











ANSWERS TO QUARTERLY QUIZ 


(See page 93) 








Possible score 100 points, expert 90-100, sharpshooter 70-80, marksman 50-60, recruit 


30-40 and bolo 0-20. For detailed discussion of the answers check the references listed. 


1. The battle group’s attack plan is 
based on division orders. Its two basic 
tactical elements are the plan of fire 
support and the plan of maneuver. The 
plan of fire support assumes great im- 
portance because of the power of atomic 
weapons. The plan of maneuver uses 
available friendly fires to the maximum 
and, at the same time, aims at reducing 
the battle group’s vulnerability to enemy 
other counter- 
measures. (Chap 6, Sec II, Par 100, TT 
7-40-2, March 1957.) 


atomic weapons and 


? 


2. Scheduled atomic fires are those 


prearranged for delivery at a_ specific 
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time related to the maneuver or opera- 
tion of the supported force. On-call fires 
are those planned for delivery when re- 
quested. The actual times of proposed 
detonations are established and an- 
nounced for scheduled atomic fires. Also, 
specific allocations of atomic weapons 
must be available to meet the require- 
ments for scheduled fires. Since the 
announcement of the time definitely com- 
mits a weapon for use, at least one weap- 
on must be specifically allocated for each 
scheduled atomic weapon to be fired. On- 
call atomic weapons are planned to be 
fired if required at a time to be deter- 
mined later. The number of orfcall tar- 
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gets which are planned is limited only 
by the availability of time and personnel 
to compute the necessary data. Since the 
weapon may never be required, it will 
be normal to plan more on-call atomic 
fires than the actual allocation of weap- 
ons will permit. Target analysis and nec- 
essary calculation of technical 
completed for both scheduled and on-call 
atomic fires; however, the proposed time 
of detonation is determined only for 
scheduled fires. (Chap 9, Sec II, Par 
268a, b & c, TT 7-40-2, March 1957.) 


data is 


3. At least one tank company is norm- 
ally attached to a forward battle group. 
A portion of tanks, usually not exceeding 
one platoon for a forward company, is 
employed within the areas of the for- 
ward companies under battle group con- 
trol for antitank defense. The rest of 
the tanks are usually held as part of the 
reserve, either being attached for opera- 
tions to a reserve company or being held 
initially under battle control. 
Their primary mission is to support the 
counterattack. At least a platoon of tanks 
is employed on the combat outpost, being 
attached for operations to companies re- 


group 


sponsible for the combat outpost. The 
tanks on the combat outpost may come 
from those within the reserves; if so, 
they revert to the reserves when the 
combat outpost withdraws. The tanks 
which are part of the reserve have as 
their secondary mission adding depth to 
the antitank defense. They prepare posi- 
tions to execute this mission. (Chap 7, 


Sec V, Par 194, TT 7-40-2, March 


{ 


4+. ec. The battle group $3 Air is 
equipped with a vehicular-mounted radio 
set, the AN/ARC 27, an ultra-high-fre- 
quency, air-ground radio receiver-trans- 
mitter which monitors Air Force air 
support missions flown for the division 
and which may also be used to monitor 
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Air Force reconnaissance missions flown 
for the division. In addition, the battle 
group air control team, located in the 
mortar battery, is equipped with radio 
set AN/VRC 30, an assembly of trans- 
mitting and receiving equipment ar- 
ranged for vehicular operation. It pro- 
vides a mobile radio system that is capable 
of operating within different radio fre- 
quency ranges, either separately or sim- 
ultaneously, to increase the flexibility of 
ground and ground-to-air communica- 
tions. (Sec III, Pars 23 & 24; Sec IX, 
fig 74, Special Text 7-24-3, July 1957, 
and TOE 7-11T, April 1957.) 


5. Recovery and disposition personnel 
are located in the division quartermaster 
company. This company has a recovery 
and disposition platoon containing a five- 
man collection, identification and evacu- 
ation section to operate the division col- 
lecting point. The platoon also has five 
three-man collection and evacuation sec- 
tions available for support of battle 
groups and/or task forces. Each section 
is equipped with organic transportation 
composed of two % ton trucks and trail- 
ers. (Chap 5 Sec XII, Par 123d, TT 
7-100-2, March 1957.) 


6. In selecting axes of advance, the 
battle group commander must consider 
terrain which (1) permits rapid move- 
ment and maneuver of both foot and 
mechanized units, (2) shows an absence 
of obstacles which might force the unit 
to mass, (3) contains an adequate road 
net and (4) permits control of domina- 
ting features that give observation over 
the area of operation. It is essential that 
high ground overlooking the area of op- 
eration be either seized or neutralized. 
The requirements for speed of movement 
and the seizure of high terrain are often 
in conflict. In this event, the battle group 
commander may attack the enemy on the 
high ground with atomic weapons and 
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then seize it with a small exploiting 
force such as a combined arms task force 
while the bulk of the battle group pro- 
ceeds through the area where speed of 
movement is facilitated. He may also 
bypass the high terrain, neutralize it 
with atomic weapons and assign its sei- 
zure to the reserve. If the terrain is so 
dominating that its occupation by the 
enemy will endanger the mission, and 
if other measures will not suffice, the 
battle group commander includes the 
high ground in the axis and commits the 
forces necessary to seize it. (Chap 6, 
Sec II, Par 108, TT 7-40-2, March 
1957.) 


7. The primary mission of the recon- 
naissance platoon is to collect informa- 
tion of the enemy and the terrain. In the 
accomplishment of this mission, the pla- 
toon operates under the staff supervision 
of the battle group S2 and employs either 
stealth or firepower to gain the desired 
information. Reconnaissance objectives 
may be a route, zone or specific target 
such as a bridge, town or obstacle. (Chap 
3, Sec I, Pars 56, 58, 61 and 63d (1), 
TT 7-21-2, January 1957.) 


8. The battle group $3 has primary 


staff responsibility for atomic target 
analysis. His recommendation for the 
employment of atomic weapons will be 
a part of the operations estimate and will 
include: quantity, type and yield of 
weapon(s); desired height of burst(s) ; 
delivery means; desired ground zero(s) ; 
time(s) of burst(s) and troop safety 
precautions. (Chap 8, Par 106, FM 


101-31.) 


9. In the implementation of the pen 
tomic concept there will occur a “re 
versal of roles.” Unit distribution will 
receive more emphasis than supply point 
distribution. In normal situations, unit 
distribution will be employed by the 
technical service utilizing the vehicles of 
the transportation battalion. In this 
manner, all class I, II, III and IV sup. 
plies will be delivered to the battle 
group. A one-day reserve of rations for 
each unit is carried on the kitchen trucks, 
The battle group does not have the capa- 
bility to effect its own resupply by supply 
point distribution, except for ammuni- 
tion and emergency class I supplies. Am- 
munition (class V) resupply is obtained 
by replenishment from army ammuni- 
tion supply points utilizing the transpor- 
tation organic to the battle group. ( Part 
2, Chap 1, Sec II, Par 163c, TT 7-21-2, 
January 1957.) 


10. An organic transportation bat- 
talion has been added to the pentomic 
division. The battalion consists of a head- 
quarters and headquarters company, a 
truck transport company with eighty 
2% ton trucks and eighty 1! ton trail- 
ers and two armored carrier companies 
with 57 personnel carriers per company. 
The mission of this battalion is to pro- 
vide tactical mobility to assault elements 
of the Infantry division for pursuit, ex- 
ploitation and other tactical task-force 
type requirements and to provide the divi- 
sion with a pool of vehicles for logistical 
movement of personnel and_ supplies. 


(TOEs 55-75T, 55-77T and 55-78T.) 





The graduated variety of weapons with which the Army is equipped today gives 


it the means of applying at any specific point, at any precise moment, the exact amount 


of force required—from the silent thrust of a bayonet in the hands of a determined 


combat soldier to the burst of a missile-borne nuclear warhead. 


SECRETARY OF THE ArMy WILBER M. BruckKER. 
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Foundation 


Your military career, like any other struc- 
ture, must be built upon a solid founda- 
tion. The free, study-at-home instruction, 
available through Army Extension Courses, 
can give you that foundation. Start build- 


ing now for more responsible assignments 


and promotions. Enroll today! Write: 


Commandant, U. S. Army Infantry School, 
Fort Benning, Georgia, Attention: Deputy 


Director for Extension Courses. 
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enemy occupied by fire. If the maneuver 
element, in the process of moving, runs 
into enemy naturally they will fire to 
eliminate him. Also, if the enemy ex- 
poses himself they will fire at him. A 
little clarification on the maneuver ele- 
ment will help a lot. 

Robert R. Ratoff, M/Sgt 

5th Battle Group, 2d Brigade 

Fort Ord, California 

Your letter was referred to the Tac- 
tical Department, United States Army 
Infantry School. The department's com- 
ments are as follows: 

“M//Sqgt Ratoff’s opinion that the ma- 
neuver element in question should not 
hre initially is basically correct; how- 
ever, there are some points to be consid- 
ered in favor of the other opinion as well. 

In support of M/Sgt Ratoff’s opinion 
there are four basic methods of move- 
ment which can be utilized by the fire 
team when advancing under effective 
enemy small arms fire and/or enemy ob- 
servation: running, using the technique 
of assault fire, using individual rushes or 
crawling. The decision as to which meth- 
od to employ is made by the leader. This 
decision is based on the availability of 
cover and concealment and the enemy 
situation. If necessary, men in the ma- 
neuver element will fire while advancing. 
This would probably be true in those 
cases Where the maneuver element is ad- 
vancing over open terrain. In those cases 
where the cover and concealment renders 
enemy fire ineffective it would be un- 
necessary. 

In support of the other opinion, con- 
cealment without cover may necessitate 
every man firing whenever possible in 
an effort to maintain fire superiority. In 
the point in question the enemy might be 
able to stop the advance even though the 
men are moving in the concealment of 
the manzanita brush. The solution to 
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this particular case, all other thing) hav- 
ing been considered equal, probabl) rest; 
on the enemy situation. For example, ij 
the enemy could place automatic ‘veap- 
ons fire on the maneuver element then 
the maneuver element should fire in 
order to gain and maintain fire superior. 
ity. If it were a situation involving onl; 
several enemy riflemen the maneuver ele- 
ment should move rapidly through the 
concealed area without firing. In the final 
analysis it is difficult to say that there is 
only one solution to a problem in tactics, 
There may be many ways to solve the 
problem. All of these should be brought 
out in the instruction.”’—Editor. 


The Army Way 
Dear Sir: 

I have just finished your latest edition 
of Infantry and, in particular, the article 
by Lt Col Percy South, entitled “Crack- 
ing The Thought Barrier.” The article 
brought out many fine points and showed 
much clear thinking the part of the 
author. I would like to offer my views 
on the subject from the eyes of a “young 
lieutenant” and, maybe, provoke a little 
discussion on what I feel is an important 
topic. 

I have spoken to many officers who 
have been “RA” and resigned after their 
three year “trial” period and also to 
many enlisted men who, after years of 
honorable service, have decided to get 
out. From my observations, the biggest 
single cause for their disinterest is that 
all too often their contemporaries and 
their leaders have asked them 
“fight the problem.” In other words, re- 
pulsive words to me I might add, don’t 
think for yourself and there’s no “‘sweat.” 
To be disciplined is one thing, and a 
good thing, but to be subservient is an- 
other — where does one end and the 


not to 


other begin ? 

Part of the problem may be explained 
somewhat in the statement by Colo- 
nel South where he speaks of the indi- 
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vidual truly trying to understand the 
reason behind an army procedure before 
deciding that it is one full of red tape and 
impractical. I feel that this is also a true 
statement and, even if a person did as he 
suggests and examined the reason from 
the higher levels, there would, granted, 
always be someone who would decide 
that his way was still better for him and 
the Army “be damned.” However, again, 
this doesn’t seem always to be the case. 
If the Army is honest in its attempts to 
point out that there are specific and 
sound reasons for certain procedures then 
something ought to be done on a higher 
level to insure that the men down at the 
platoon level understand that they are 
sincere. Intentions may imply just exact- 
ly this but by the time it gets to the foot 
soldier in the rifle squad it is often con- 
strued to mean, “Do it the Army way 
and you’re all right.” 

Going further, I feel personally that 
there is much to be said on the structure 
of the Army itself, personnel-wise, that 
has a very great effect on the situation as 
it stands. In another Infantry article one 
author sought to induce men to Army 
careers On a materialistic basis and, in a 
very good letter, one reader answered 
with an argument for the idealistic ap- 
Infantry answered the letter 
with a suggestion to a middle-of-the- 


proach. 


road policy on the basis that idealists 
were not plentiful enough to fill our 
needs and, therefore, we must appeal to 
good people who may be looking for 
other things and instill them with ideal- 
ism after we get them. I am not quali- 
fied to say that the latter won’t work or 
isn’t a good idea, but my unqualified 
opinion is that there aren’t enough good 
people in the right places to make such 
an idea work. I have met only a few 
persons of high rank. These few have 
impressed me with their dedication to 
the country and to the Army. However, 
at my level I have met plenty of officers, 
like myself, who become thoroughly dis- 
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gusted with many officers who profess to 
be professional soldiers and are as 
thoughtless and unidealistic as they 
come. Are these the people with whom 
Infantry expects the dedicated patriot— 
a word of little value these days because 
there isn’t a war —to remain as he is? 
Under the system as it now stands, the 
Army (and maybe the other services) 
loses many, many good men. These good 
men leave the service less idealistic than 
when they came in and enter a truly 
materialistic world to lose even more. 
This is the realism of the situation and 
it’s high time that someone either did 
something about it at this level as they 
profess higher up, or stop professing 
higher up if they have what they want, 
and I’d like to believe that they don’t. 
I could write endlessly on this sub- 

ject, but I feel defeated before I even 
begin. The way I feel at the moment is 
to accept the fact that the Army is full 
of the wrong kind of people and to bide 
my time, doing my job as best I can, until 
I am really in a position to do something 
active and not so passive as this letter. I 
am a career officer who wants a profes- 
sional Army of men dedicated to their 
profession — men who are always ready 
to defend their country because they owe 
their life to its propositions. To say they 
would all have to be heroes and willing 
to die in glory would not be true; to say 
they are human and willing to try to de- 
fend that in which they believe, is what 
I expect from such a group. But are 
there enough of those at the level neces- 
sary, who would expend such effort? 
Here I tend to lose some idealism and 
face the facts. 

Keneth M. Pitman 

2d Lt Infantry 

Ist Armored Division 


Fort Polk, La. 


Throughout its long history the Army 
has developed procedures and ways of 
doing things which have been successful 
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—at least they have been successful in 
defending the nation in every war that 
has been thrust upon us. Regulations and 
prescribed methods have always been a 
necessary part of the Army. Within prop- 
er limits it is essential for military per- 
sonnel to “conform” and “not fight the 
problem.” 

If we credit experience, the methods 
developed by great leaders and the in- 
telligence and abilities of our superiors, 
most of the “Army way” at any given 
time, is valid. It should be followed even 
though an individual, in his own little 
bailiwick or under certain circumstances, 
may disagree with the “Army way.” 

The point made by Colonel South is 
that we should not conform blindly. We 
must think, or as he puts it, we must 
crack through our thought barriers. Only 
by doing so will the Army continue to 
progress and to improve. 

We do not agree that the Army dis- 
courages thinking or that conformity de- 
mands subservience. New thinking and 
better techniques are not only sought by 
the Army but invariably become a part 
of the Army way — a way that is con- 
stantly changing. But to merit change, 
thinking must be sound and procedures 
must be valid. They must be sound and 
valid from the standpoint of the total 
Army not just from the viewpoint of 
the individual or a segment of the Army. 
The young officer who becomes disin- 
terested and “quits” after a three year 
“trial” period because he is asked to fol- 
low procedures which have been devel- 
oped by the combined brains of the Army 
over the years or because his thinking 
does not result in the immediate changes, 
probably does not have the stuff we need. 
If his thinking is really good and if he 
has the qualities which make for success 
in any profession, he will find ways to be 
heard in spite of temporary setbacks, lo- 
cal resistance or other barriers. 

We do not agree either that the Army 
“is full of the wrong people,” that you 
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should feel defeated before you begin or 
that all you can do is bide your time. The 
Army has a reasonable share of the good 
people of this nation. General Taylor, 
in speaking to the graduating class of the 
United States Military Academy last 
June, very wisely counselled new cureer 
officers on the nature of the Army. He 
said, “The Army is a cross-section of 
America, an unconditioned environment 
neither better nor worse in its individual 
members than the nation from which they 
are drawn. The virtues taught at IV est 
Point are the virtues of the good people 
whom you will find in the Service. In an 
ideal world they would be the ideals of 
all people. In the world-as-it-is, they are 
in desperate need of propagation. It is a 
desertion of a great cause to put aside 
the ideals of West Point simply because 
they feel like an out-of-season hat which 
makes the wearer feel uneasily conspic- 
uous.” 

The Army, for the most part, is made 
up of the right people. Since the service 
is physically, mentally and morally selec- 
tive and since those who cannot measure 
up are constantly being weeded out, it 
undoubtedly has a higher percentage of 
good people than the nation as a whole. 
To wait for the Army to be made up en- 
tirely of idealists would be to wait for- 
ever. The person who adopts a defeatist 
attitute, loses his idealism or does noth- 
ing because he runs into a few wrong 
people in the Army probably would 
adopt a similar attitude anywhere. 

There is no doubt that you have high 
personal ideals and that you are serious 
in your concern about the welfare of the 
Army. These qualities must be put to 
work to combat the situation you deplore. 
There is much you can do to help the 
Army today and every day. By thinking, 
by setting the example and by sticking 
to high purposes you can exert a tremen- 
dous influence on those with whom you 
come in contact and they in turn can in- 
fluence others —FEditor. 
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DEVELOPED 
Hawk Missile System 


A versatile air defense missile system 
designed to reinforce the low-altitude 
capability of our air defenses has been 
developed by the Army. 

Designated the “Hawk,” the new 
weapon system carries a lethal warhead 
and is capable of destroying aircraft fly- 
ing at the lowest altitudes from long 
ranges. The new missile will comple- 
ment the defenses against high-level air 
attack now provided by the Army’s 
NIKE system. 

Utilizing a solid fuel propellant, the 
HAWK system employs guidance tech- 
niques which are unusually successful in 
hunting down and destroying an attack- 
er. The missile is approximately 16 feet 
long and 14 inches in diameter. It is 
capable of operating in the continental 
United States air defense complex and 
with fast moving combat troops of the 
field army. It can be transported over 
highways by using a minimum of vehicles 
and can be airlifted by helicopter or 
plane. 

Mechanical Mine Planter 

A mechanical mine planter has been 
developed by the U. S. Army Corps of 
Engineers Research and 
Laboratories. 


Development 


Designed to reduce the amount of 
time required to lay an antitank type 
minefield, the machine carries the mines 
in a “lazy Susan” type magazine which 
automatically feeds them into the plant- 
This consists 


ing mechanism. device 
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primarily of a large side elevating plow 
which opens a trench to receive the mine, 
and a mechanism to arm the mine and 
drop it into the trench. The plow lifts 
the turf or soil on its side and, after the 
mine is dropped into the trench, the soil 
falls back into place. 

The planter is mounted on pneumatic 
tires and can be pulled by any large 
crawler tractor during operation. It may 
be towed by standard military trucks at 
regular highway speeds for transport. 


New Flame Thrower Gun Group 

The U. S. Army Chemical Corps has 
announced the standardization of a new 
gun group for the portable flame thrower. 

Officially known as the M-7, this new 
item marks the first major development 
in flame weapons since the end of World 
War II. It is the first of what is ex- 
pected to be a complete line of new equip- 
ment to replace present items now be- 
ginning to show signs of age and wear. 

According to Chemical Corps officials, 
the M-7 is lighter and easier to handle 
than the older M-2Al. The gun group 
weighs only 442 pounds as compared to 
seven pounds for the M-2A], and it is 
nine inches shorter. 

The M-7 like the M-2A1, consists of 
three basic components: a fuel valve as- 
sembly, a barrel and valve body and an 
ignition head assembly. 

Aside from the reduction in weight, 
the most significant improvement in the 
M-7 is the hinging of the fuel valve 
lever at the bottom. On the old gun 
group it was hinged at the top making it 
necessary for the gunner to exert a great 
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M-7 gun group 


deal of pressure with his hand to over- 
come the resistance of the valve needle 
spring and fuel pressure. For men with 
small hands, this often proved an im- 
possible task. Now the fuel valve lever 
can be depressed without difficulty. 

Another feature of the M-7 is the 
addition of a safety for the ignition lever 
which decreases the possibility of pre- 
mature ignition. The M-2Al1 had no 
such device. 

Although the new gun is easier to 
handle, the heat from the flame is much 
hotter for the gunner, especially when 
using unthickened fuel. Consequently, 
gunners must be cautioned to pull the 
fuel valve all the way to the rear when 
firing the new gun so that the heat will 
be kept as far from the hands as possible. 

The method of operation of the new 
gun group remains the same as for the 
M-2Al. 

Sun-Powered Radio 

Combat troops may soon be using sun- 
generated power to operate the Army’s 
radio transmitter- 
J. S. Army 
Laboratories 


revolutionary helmet 
receiver. Experiments at the l 
have 


Signal Engineering 
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proved that solar batteries, which con- 
vert sunlight to electricity, are prac- 
ticable to operate the helmet housed radio 
—the world’s smallest set. 

Fitted to each side of the crown of 
the helmet will be long, narrow clusters 
of minute solar cells. These silicon wafers 
will power the radio for normal day light 
operation and will charge four small 
storage batteries for peak current in day- 
time and for sending or receiving at 
night. 

Dry batteries now used with the hel- 
met set last less than 24 hours. The solar 
cells with rechargeable storage power 
pack are expected to provide sufficient 
current for more than a year. 

The sun-operated version of the radio 
is as light as the present dry-battery set, 
which weighs less than one pound. With 
batteries, power converter and 
nickel cadmium cells, the sun-powered 
radio and helmet combined weigh onl; 
two pounds, 11 ounces. 


solar 


New Assault Boat 

The U. S. Army Corps of Engineers 
Research and Development Laboratories 
has developed a rugged, inflatable assault 
boat. Capable of carrying 15 men, the 
new craft is currently undergoing troop 
tests. 

The boat can be carried by six men; 
and with a 25 hp outboard motor, it is 
able to move in the water at speeds up 
to seven miles an hour. It may also be 
hand paddled at better than three miles 
an hour. 

Constructed of neoprene-coated nylon, 
the craft weighs only 255 pounds and is 
capable of being air-dropped. It is divid- 
ed into six compartments of which as 
many as four can be damaged without 
putting the boat out of action. 

The new boat is 17 feet long, five 
feet wide. It is equipped with two large 
and one small inflation-deflation pumps, 
a repair kit and 11 five-foot paddles. 
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TESTED 


Armed Helicopters 
Int intry men may soon receive close 
rial support from armed helicopters. 
Rotary wing aircraft armed with .30- 
ind .50-caliber machineguns and 80mm 
rockets are being tested at the Army 
\viation Center at Fort Rucker. 

The types of helicopters being used in- 
clude the smaller single-rotor and the 
ger twin-rotor type of the H-13, H- 
19, H-21 and H-25. 

Organized into a “Sky Cavalry” pla- 
toon, the ‘copters’ use tactics employed 
y the Infantryman: pop up and strike 
firing machineguns or rockets, take 
over and swing up again in a different 
position. 

Army officials said the firepower pres- 
ently being used on the H-13 reconnais- 
sance helicopter alone is equivalent to 
: reinforced Infantry squad. Throughout 
the armed helicopters have 
worked effectively against simulated en- 
emy troop tactical movements on a bat- 
tlefield, 
locks. 


the tests, 


dug-in positions and _ road 


Protective Face Mask 


A revolutionary protective mask desig- 
nated the E-13R9, which will guard 
troops against chemical, biological and 
(CBR) agents, is under- 
going service tests by the U. S. Army 
Infantry Board at Fort Benning, Geor- 
gia. The new mask is designed to afford 


troops 


radiological 


over-all protection against in- 
halation of deadly war and germ gases 
ind airborne radioactive fall-out. It offers 
superior vision, better speech transmis- 
breathing resistance. 


will not 


sion and lower 


However, the mask screen 
igainst direct radiation. 

The new mask uses new lightweight, 
pliable gas-aerosol filter pads which are 
nclosed in cavities molded into the rub- 
ber facepiece. The protruding canister 
now in use has been eliminated. 
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Irradiated Food 


Foods preserved by ionizing radiation 
will be introduced to troops this winter 
in acceptance tests at Fort Lee. 

Conducted by the U. S. Army Quar- 
termaster Research and Engineering 
Field Evacuation Agency, the tests are 
expected to show that irradiated food- 
stuffs are palatable and acceptable to 
soldiers. Exact dates of the tests will de- 
pend upon the availability of the foods. 

A single item of irradiated food will 
be served several times during a 30-day 
period as a part of a regular meal during 
the initial tests. The same dish in non- 
irradiated form will also appear on the 
menu during the period. Troops par- 
ticipating in the test will not be told 
when the preserved version of the food 
item is being served so that they may 
make an impartial choice. 

The foods to be used in the test will 
be selected and approved by the Quar- 
termaster and Surgeon Generals of the 
Army. Approximately 300 troops will 
participate in the test. 

For several years, the Quartermaster 
Corps has conducted research in the field 
of food irradiation in cooperation with 
other Defense agencies, the Department 
of Agriculture, the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission and various industrial and edu- 
cational institutions. 


New protective face mask 
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CHANGES 
Metric Scale for Weapons 


The traditional linear scale in meas- 
uring distances for artillery and rifle fire 
will be discarded for the metric system. 

* According to a new regulation (AR 
700-75, dated 14 May 1957), existing 
survey, fire direction equipment and data 
for Army weapons will be converted 
from feet, yards and miles to the stand- 
ard European system with the “least 
practicable delay.” 

Reasons for the changeover are (1) 
to establish a common unit of measure- 
ment with NATO nations, (2) to per- 
mit greater use of allied or captured ene- 
my war materiel, and (3) to simplify 
firing procedures for indirect-fire weap- 
ons. 

Equipment will not be modified if it 
is to. be replaced by items being devel- 
oped or scheduled for use before 1 Jan- 
uary 1966, the date the changeover is to 
be completed. Known distances for firing 
data, the new regulation states, will be 
redesignated to the nearest 10 meters 
and new ranges will be built in “round 
hundreds” of meters. 

All new Army weapons and related 
equipment, including sighting and fire 
control systems, will be designed to em- 
ploy the meter as the unit of linear 
measurement. 


Staff Sections Combined 


An intensive study of the organization 
of the United States Army Infantry 
Center has resulted in streamlining and 
integrating certain functions of various 
staff sections of the Infantry Center and 
the United States Army Infantry School. 

The reorganization combines the office 
of the Deputy Assistant Commandant 
with the functions assigned to the Di- 
rector of Instruction. Personnel func- 
tions which formerly were performed by 
the Secretary, USAIS have been trans- 


ferred to the office of the Assistant Chief 
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of Staff, G1, USAIC. The office of the 
Assistant Chief of Staff, G3, USAIC 
has assumed supervision of the funding 
operation of USAIS which previous) 
had been performed by the Secretary, 
USAIS. 

These changes were made in an effort 
to increase efficiency and curtail oper- 
ating costs. The changes are designed to 
eliminate areas of duplication and per. 
mit academic offices and departments of 
USAIS to devote full time to primar 
work. 


Pre-Commission Courses 


The United States Army Infantn 
School’s Department of Non-Resident 
Instruction has been assigned the mission 
of supervising the entire U. S. Army pre. 
commission extension course program. 
At present the courses are conducted 
by eight Army branch schools: the In- 
fantry, Medical, Signal, Provost Mar. 
shal General, Adjutant General, Chemi- 
cal, Engineer and Army Security Agenc 
Schools. 

Leading to qualification for a reserve 
commission as a second lieutenant, the 
courses are open to enlisted men on active 
duty, to those in the reserve components, 
and to civilian employees of The De 
partment of the Army. 

Tentative completion date for the 
transfer of all courses to USAIS was 
scheduled for late this summer. Mean- 
while, representatives of USIAS have 
visited the other schools to make arrange- 
ments for the integration of the mamn- 
moth program at USAIS. 


Leadership Doctrine 

A new concept in the teaching o 
leadership has been instituted by the 
United States Army Infantry School. 
Designed specifically to arouse student 
interest, the procedure consists of filmed 
problem situations which must be solved 
by the individual student. 

The films seek to reduce the intar- 
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sible leadership theory to facts by dealing 
with everyday leadership situations. They 
portray unit problems at every level and 
emphasize good versus poor leadership. 
Students are able to view all facets of 
a problem before proposing a solution. 

During the month of July, the In- 
fantry School’s Leadership Committee 
was host to leadership experts from the 
major Army service schools throughout 
the continental United States. During 
the conference plots were worked out for 
29 projected films. Production of two 
series was scheduled to begin in Sep- 
tember by the Army Pictorial Service. 
The entire series is expected to be com- 
pleted in 18 months. 


New Name 
The 


antitank gun, 


90mm self-propelled 
previously called the 
SPAT, has been named “The Scorpion.” 
Officially known as the M-56, the “Scor- 
pion” is a light highly mobile, hard-hit- 
ting antitank gun for use in the assault 
phase of airborne operations. 


ROCID Problems 


Since the innovation of the ROCID 
program, all Tactical Department prob- 
lems at the Infantry School have been 
or are being revised or rewritten to con- 
form with the new pentomic organiza- 
tion and doctrine. All classes which be- 
gan at the school subsequent to 1 May 
1957 have been receiving ROCID in- 
struction. 


Army’s 


Recently included in the program of 
instruction are two revised problems: 
problem Nr. 2310 (Battle Group in 
the Attack — River Crossing) and prob- 
lem Nr. 2550-Al (Role of the Infan- 
try). In addition, a new problem (Nr. 
2945, Helicopterborne Assault — Rifle 
Company — Pentomic Army) has been 
added to the POI for the advanced 
course. 

Problem Nr. 2310 is an eight-hour 
integr ited 


conference, demonstration 
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The Scorpion 


and map exercise covering techniques of 
crossing water obstacles using expedient 
means and TOE equipment. It explains 
the factors involved in Infantry-En- 
gineer planning and in the execution of 
deliberate and hasty river crossings and 
illustrates the planning for a deliberate 
river crossing in armored personnel 
carriers. The problem is conducted under 
atomic conditions with the student act- 
ing as a battle group commander who 
makes recommendations on the utiliza- 
tion of atomic weapons. Particular em- 
phasis is placed on the assistance engineers 
can give in aiding units to cross rivers. 
Problem Nr. 2550-Al1 is a 25-minute 
lecture 
ground forces, the character of future 
warfare and the status of the Infantry 
now and in the future. It emphasizes the 
ability of the Infantry to seize and hold 


covering the importance of 


ground and its resulting decisive role in 
warfare. The problem considers the ef- 
fect of new developments on Infantry 
and techniques. The problem 
stresses the need of the Infantry to move, 
shoot, communicate and protect itself, as 
well as the requirement for Infantry to 
be prepared to fight in any type war, gen- 


tactics 


eral or localized, with or without mass 
destruction weapons. 
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Problem Nr. 2945 is a one-hour dem- 
onstration emphasizing the problems of 
ground combat on the atomic battlefield 
and current developments in solution of 
these problems, particularly in fields of 
firepower, mobility and battlefield sur- 
veillance. ‘The demonstration’ includes 
photo missions by drone reconnaissance 
aircraft, air and ground reconnaissance 
by a SKYCAV type unit, supporting 
fires (both atomic and nonatomic) and 
delivery of pathfinders by helicopters. 
The problem portrays the _helicopter- 
borne rifle company in assault landing 
and the attack to seize an objective and 
shows Army aviation in various sup- 
porting roles. 


VISUALIZED 
Flying Jeeps 

A vehicle with the versatility of the 
conventional jeep, but with the capabil- 
ity of hovering and propelling itself 
above the ground is visualized by the 
Army. 

Three contracts have been awarded 
for the design, construction and testing 
of flying vehicles to be used in the devel- 
opment of an aerial jeep. 

The Army’s interest in a flying jeep 
has been encouraged by recent develop- 
ments in the research of vertical take- 
off aircraft. Development of an aerojeep 
to replace the reconnaissance helicopter 
is considered the next necessary step in 
developing aerocavalry. 

Ultimately, the Army hopes for a 
general utility vehicle which can travel 
at least 50 mph, stay aloft several hours 
and carry as much as 1000 pounds of 
equipment or weapons. The vehicle will 
have to be capable of operating without 


clearance for landing strips. 


FIELD MANUALS 
The following training literature is 
being written. Publication cannot be ex- 
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pected until late next year: TR 


FM 23-( ), 90mm 
tracked, M-56, (new) 

FM 72-20, Jungle Operations (re. 
vision ) 


Gun, Full 


The following manuals have bee: for- Ber 
warded to USCONARC for approval, 

FM 7-10, Rifle Company, Intantr 
Division Battle Group (revision) 

FM 7-40, Infantry 
Group (revision) } 

TC ( )-( ), Part I, The Anti- Jstai 
tank Guided Missile (Dart) Platoon J 
(Organization and Operational Con- §\We 
cept) (new) 

TM 21-200, 


Division Battle 


Physical Conditioning 


(new) We 


TM 57-220, C3, Technical Training 
of Parachutists (change) 

The following manuals have been for- 
warded to Department of the Army for 
approval and publication: 

FM 7-21, Headquarters and Head- 
quarters Company, Infantry 
Battle Group (revision) 

FM 21-20, Physical Training (re 
vision ) 

FM 21-( 

TM 57-220, C2, Technical Training 
of Parachutists (change) 

DA Pamphlet Nr. 21, Ranger Train- 
ing (revision ) 

DA Pamphlet Nr. (_ ), Instructor 
Rifle Marksmanship 


Trainfire I (new) 


Division 


Course 





Guide, 











The following manuals have been pub- 





lished by Department of the Army and 





are available to instructors through 





normal supply channels: 

FM 23-7, C2, Carbine Caliber .30 
M1, M1A1, M2, M8 (change) 

FM 23-15, C3, Browning Automatk 
Rifle, Caliber .30, M1918A2, (change 

TC 21-3, 
vision ) 

TM 57-220, Cl, Technical Training 


of Parachutists (change) 








Physical Training (re 
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TRAINING FILMS 


The following training films have 
een approved for release to requesting 
nits: 

MF 10-8720, Self Service Supply 
Center, 2+ minutes. 

MF 20-8776, Stay Alert: Stay Alive 
Safety), 13 minutes. 

MF 20-8777, One to a Customer 
Safety), 10 minutes. 

MF 20-8778, Stop Them Before They 
Start (Fire Prevention), 15 minutes. 
MF 55-8769, Safe Driving in Bad 


Weather — Part I — Light Vehicles, 
7 minutes. 

MF 55-8770, Safe Driving in Bad 
Weather — Part II — Trucks and 
lractor- Trailer, 15 minutes. 

SFS 5-135, Demolitions — Calcula- 


ons and Placement of Charges, 18 min- 
tes. 

TF 3-2431, Radiological Surveys, 25 

nutes. 

TF 5-2334, Emplacements, Intrench- 
nents and Shelters — Part I — Intro- 

iction, 17 minutes. 

TF 5-2449, Explosives in Combat, 10 
ninutes, 

TF 7-2434, The 106mm Rifle — Part 
|| — Duties of the Crew and Service of 
the Piece, 7 minutes. 

TF 7-2435, The 106mm Rifle — Part 


III — Crew Drill on Vehicular Mount, 
6 minutes. 

TF 7-2436, The 106mm Rifle — Part 
IV — Dismounting and Mounting the 
Rifle, 6 minutes. 

TF 9-2331, Automotive Electricity 
for Military Vehicles — Part III — 
Principles of the Starting Motor, 12 
minutes. 

TF 10-2454, Unit Messing in the 
Field — Part 11 — Field Operations, 14 
minutes. 

TF 21-2197, Camouflage for Scout- 
ing and Patrolling (in color), 33 min- 
utes. 

TF 30-1896, Technical Intelligence 
in Action, 24 minutes 

TF 33-2509, Guerilla Warfare, 22 
minutes. 

TF 55-2348, The Motor Vehicle 
Driver — Traction Aids and the Winch, 
29 minutes. 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL 


The following USAIS instructional 
material is suitable for resident as well 
as non-resident instruction and may be 
ordered from the Book Department, 
United States Army Infantry School, 
Fort Benning, Georgia, at the prices 
shown: 

Mechanical Training, 106 and 105- 
mm Rifles, 1707B-USAR, 4 hours. Con- 





You can help 


It is important that all Infantrymen keep up with pentomic Infantry or- 
ganizations, weapons and tactics in this period of unprecedented changes. 
Infantry magazine will help bridge the gap between new developments and 
the publication of manuals and training literature. As a reader of Infantry 
you can help by sharing your copy and by encouraging others in your 
unit to subscribe. You will find a convenient subscription form on the reverse 
side of this page. Will you please pass this on to a friend who will benefit 
from this official source of information on Infantry? Ask him to return it to: 
Infantry, Book Dept., U. S. Army Infantry School, Ft. Benning, Ga. 











ference, demonstration and practical ex- 
ercise covering the disassembly, assem- 
bly, functioning, stoppages and immedi- 
ate action for 106 and 105mm rifles. 10¢. 

Coordinated Plan, 2109- 
(SAR, 2 hours. Conference and map 


Barrier 


éxercise covering considerations of bar- 
rier planning to include plans, principles, 
priorities, responsibilities, employment, 
types of natural and artificial barriers 
which concern Infantry combat compan- 
ies in the defense; plans and locations of 
emplacements, wire, mines and other ob- 
stacles in coordination with other plans. 
20¢. 

Rifle Company in Night Withdrawal, 
2149-USAR, 4 hours. A terrain exercise 
covering collection of intelligence, issu- 
ance of warning and fragmentary orders, 
reconnaissance of routes, assembly areas 
and delaying positions; composition of 
and- orders to detachments left in con- 
tact; utilization of supporting weapons 
during the night withdrawal; use of 
guides, measures for identification, and 
security and conduct of a night with- 
drawal, including occupation of delay- 
ing positions. 40¢. 

Defensive Operations Under Atomic 
Warfare 2178-USAR, 2 


hours. A conference and practical exer- 


Conditions, 


cise outlining concepts of friendly em. 
ployment of atomic weapons in the de 
fense; the impact upon defensive combat 
of enemy use of atomic weapons; and the 
derivation of effects circles based upop 
such variables as size of weapon, height 
of burst, weather and terrain. 40¢. 

Characteristics and Effects of Atomic 
Explosions, 6991-USAR, 2 hours. A te 
sume of past atomic explosions; types of 
bursts, characteristics of bursts, effects 
and medical aspects. 40¢. 

Introduction to Military Instruction 
and Training, 7161-USAR, 1 hour. A 
conference covering the fundamentals of 
learning to include their application to 
military instruction; introduction to the 
stages of instruction. 25¢. 

Military Hygiene and Sanitation 
7727-USAR, 2 hours. A conference ir 
which the principles of military hygien 
and sanitation are discussed in detail and 
the necessity to enforce these principle 
to prevent transmission of disease in 
unit is presented. The measures neces 
sary to control communicable disease ar 
Command 
the training of unit personnel in militar 
sanitation and for the provision of ade 
quate sanitary facilities under field cond 


discussed. responsibility f 


tions is established. 15¢. 
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Recommended Reading 


Infantrymen, particularly officers and noncommissioned officers, should devote a 
part of their reading time to professional books and materials. To assist the Infantry 
reader in selecting worthwhile and beneficial reading, the U.S. Army Infantry School 
publishes a “Recommended Reading List.” The following books selected from this list 
are available, at the special prices listed, from the Book Department, U.S. Army 
infantry School, Fort Benning, Georgia. 


Battle Studies, Ancient and Modern, by Col Ardant Du Picq............ $2.45 
Soe Anaieet Fie, Ger S. 6. &, GRE a os cc iccviewsccssesassisconsces $2.25 
The Red Army Today, by Col Louis B. Ely............. cece eee eee ees $3.60 
ee FS TTT Tee $3.25 
Pa: Cees CUR, Gee S. ©. A, GR. ok vnc cesccccccecvecenssesevess $4.50 
Ce ee ee, Hee Gy OE, Ce So cc eves svcnccdevoccsensscesees $5.40 
Calculated Risk, by Gen Mark W. Clark... 0.0.0.0... ccc cee cece eee eens $5.40 
Lee’s Lieutenants, by Douglas Southall Freeman 

ee a ie DE BE bo iciicte dese ane cians ceccakiewn $7.40 

Vol. Il, Cedar Mountain to Chancellorsville.............00 000 e cee $6.75 

Vol. Ill, Gettysburg to Appomattox... 02.0... 0c cece cee cece eee $6.75 
Atomic Weapons in Land Combat, by Col G. C. Reinhardt & 

Se Be rere ee ss ee ee re er on $3.55 
Crusade in Europe, by Dwight D. Eisenhower... ..........6020 eee eeee $3.35 
The Rommel Papers, edited by B. H. Liddell Hart................-.005: $6.10 
Rommel, The Desert Fox, by Brigadier Desmond Young................. $3.55 
Roots of Strategy, edited by Brig Gen T. R. Phillips.................45. $4.50 
Jomini’s Art of War, edited by Lt Col J. D. Hittle......... 0.0.00. eee $2.15 


lf the order is less than $5.00, add 25 cents to cover postage. For orders of more 
than $5.00, add five percent of the total amount of the order. 
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The Pentomic Infantry Division 
Tactics-Defensee Medical == 


Support - Communications 
Pentomic Company in the Attack 
The M-60 Machinegan 


We Still May Walk 

The Creating of Superior Units 
Ride to Work 

Fit to be Untied 

Get Out of Town 
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